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Phi Beta Kappa 


Gamma Chapter in the State of Georgia 


1929-1954 


To plan for the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Emory 
University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa a committee was appointed consisting 
of the following members of the society: Joseph M. Conant, Chairman, Charles 
T. Lester, and Ross H. McLean. In consultation with the chapter officers— 
Leroy E. Loemker, President, Woolford B. Baker, immediate Past-President, 
Alfred C. Wilhelmi, Vice-President, J. Carlton Nunan, Secretary, Mary Anne 
Kernan, Treasurer—plans were made and approved by the chapter for an 
all-day meeting on April 9 to be held in three sessions. For the morning and 
afternoon sessions five younger Emory alumni were invited to present papers 
dealing with aspects of the general topic, ““The American Mind: 1929-1954.” 
A panel discussion followed the presentation of each paper. The evening session 
consisted of an initiation of honorary and alumni members, dinner, and a 
program following the dinner. 

The anniversary year had been inaugurated on the evening of November 21, 
1953, when Professor McLean presented a retrospective view of the chapter 
and the quarter-century in which it has functioned. On February 19, 1954, the 
winter initiation was held, at which the dinner speaker was W. T. Hastings, 
Professor Emeritus of English, Brown University, Vice-President of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. The anniversary year was brought to a close at 
the spring initiation meeting, May 21, at which President Goodrich C. White 
delivered the address. 
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THE AMERICAN MIND 
1929-1954 
Religion 


By WiLL1AM H. KirKLAND 
William H. Kirkland, A.B.’44, B.D. (Yale) 47, is Chaplain and Lecturer in 


Religion, Vassar College, and Director, National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education. He has recently been appointed Associate Professor of 
Theology, Garrett Biblical Institute. 





O LOOK at the past quarter-century as a whole, to chart the 

movement and changes in the religious thought from 1929 to 
1954, is to discover just how much of a theological revolution has 
taken place. The changes have run very deep, the effects have been 
widespread and pervasive. No doctrine has remained unaffected. 
In this paper we shall attempt to gauge some of the changes that 
have occurred, restricting ourselves mainly to American Protestant 
thought. 

Oversimplifying for the purpose of making the contrasts stand 
out more vividly, we might outline the changes in this way: 

1) In 1929, the most influential and creative theological minds 
in this country were highly optimistic about the power of goodness 
in human nature, and hopeful about the immediate prospects of 
translating this goodness into human brotherhood and _ social 
progress. 

2) During the 1930's and early 1940's this simple and confident 
diagnosis of man and culture was subjected to drastic and penetrat- 
ing criticism by a new group of religious thinkers. A more complex, 
sober view of human nature and human culture was urged, and the 
double possibilities inherent in human freedom (for destruction as 
well as for creativeness) were increasingly emphasized. In the 
1940’s there was a deepening awareness of the “‘plight’”’ and “pre- 


dicament”’ of man in contrast to the ‘“‘achievements” and “‘aspira- 
tions” that had so recently dominated the theological consciousness. 
3) At the same time this decade of the 40’s brought the deepen- 
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ing of a fresh examination of the Biblical understanding of the 
Christian faith. New and more searching studies of the person and 
work of Jesus Christ, as the heart of the Christian Gospel, began 
to appear. The center of emphasis was shifted from what man has 
done for God to what God has done for man. 


4) More recently, the stark realities of the “plight of man” and 
the “crisis of our civilization” have been even more dramatically 
impressed upon us, and a new, if somewhat chastened, urgency has 
been placed upon the necessity for man’s faithful and hopeful re- 
sponse in action to God’s gift and God’s demand. 


By all odds the most important reason for these drastic revisions 
has been the relentless pressure of the events of history. Biblical 
religion has always borne a special relation to the events of history. 
This is one of its unique characteristics. History is understood as 
God’s media of revelation. Certain of these events provide the 
content of the eternal message of Christianity. But this eternal 
message must always be related to particular people, at a particular 
stage in history, confronted by a particular set of problems. Christian 
thought, or theology, is therefore always in interaction with the 
precise events that make each period in history unique. And what a 
series of events has swept over us since 1929! A paralyzing economic 
depression, a second world war, the explosion of the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, the Cold War that has already melted into two 
hot wars of a limited nature—these are some of the realities that 
have challenged theologians, along with all thinking men, to re- 
examine their working hypotheses, their basic presuppositions. The 
most influential of recent American theologians, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
early called attention to this fact. Writing in 1939, he said: 


I must confess that the gradual unfolding of my theological 
ideas has come not so much through study as through the pres- 
sure of world events. Whatever measure of Christian Faith I 
hold today is due to the gradual exclusion of alternative beliefs 
through world history. . . . Even while imagining myself to be 
preaching the gospel, I had really experimented with many 
modern alternatives to Christian Faith, until one by one they 
proved unavailing.’ 


1Christian Century, April 26, 1939, p. 545. 
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Other leaders in various aspects of contemporary religious 
thought repeatedly point to the demands of these powerful historical 
forces as being largely responsible for provoking the theological 
shifts that have occurred. We examine now these changes in more 
detail. 


1) What Man Can Do, With God 


In 1929, American Protestantism was dominated by the theo- 
logical movement known as liberalism. It had borrowed many of 
its presuppositions from philosophical idealism and social and 
political liberalism. Sharing with these allied movements a bright 
and vocal optimism about the potentialities (and actualities) of 
good within man, theological liberalism sought to adjust the historic 
message of the Church to these dominant intellectual forces of the 
culture. It reinterpreted the Christian faith, trimming its modern 
appearance to fit the pattern of the idea of progress that was so 
prominent in our culture. 


Theological liberalism, whether evangelical or rationalistic, 


whether extreme in its modernism or moderate, was preoccupied 


with the doctrine of man—man’s nature, man’s destiny, his almost 
limitless possibilities. God was not omitted from the vocabulary of 
this movement. Indeed, He was always a party to the discussion. 
Frequently, however, His role was that of an equal partner—some- 
times even a junior partner! It was not uncommon for God to be 
regarded as a potential resource, a beneficent power available to 
man in the attainment of his highest spiritual powers as he moved 
onward and upward through history. 


The Kingdom of God was the doctrine which expressed the great 
social idealism of theological liberalism. The reinterpretation of 
this concept as the pivotal doctrine of Christian faith was one of 
the important functions of the Social Gospel Movement, of which 
Walter Rauschenbush was the chief architect and ablest spokesman. 
Jesus Christ, or perhaps more characteristically, Jesus, was seen as 
the world’s greatest moral teacher, and in His teachings, particular- 
ly ‘“The Sermon on the Mount,” He had given the ideals which His 
followers were to translate into realities. By applying the teachings 
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of Jesus in every area of life, the brotherhood of man could more 
and more perfectly be realized, and the Kingdom of God on earth 
be established. 

Sin was also reinterpreted, and largely limited in its meaning to 
selfish acts of willful disobedience, and their cumulative effects in 
history. Ignorance was regarded as the primary source of imper- 
fection in the individual's life and of injustice in social relations. 
Fuller knowledge, better education, and particularly a wider dis- 
semination of the high ideals of the ethics of Jesus—these forces 
could be relied upon to counteract the selfish tendencies of man, 
and eventually to bring about the elimination of the major social 
problems that were as yet unsolved. 

These, then, are some of the dominant characteristics of the 
theological liberalism that reached its peak in the 1920's. As such 
it forms the immediate background for the last twenty-five years, 
and represents the essential position against which more recent 
religious thought has reacted. 


2) What Man Will Do, Without God 


The First World War might well have prompted some suspicion 
of the optimistic dogmas of theological liberalism. On the Continent 
this was the event that did lead Karl Barth to assert his radical new 
position grounded solely in Biblical revelation and to leap forth with 
a stirring challenge to all forms of theological liberalism (Rémer- 
brief, 1918). But in America there was nothing like a serious chal- 
lenge to the dominance of evangelical and rationalistic liberalism in 
the decade following World War I. 

A potent and forceful criticism of this optimistic thought does 
begin in America in the early 1930's. The far-reaching effects of the 
great depression seem to have been the catalyst for this strong 
reaction. The accumulative effects of the First World War, the 
failure of the League of Nations, the failure of internal moral 
reforms in the United States—all of these disturbing and critical 
events forced thinking men within the Christian community to re- 
examine an interpretation of the Gospel that had prepared them 
more for Utopia than for world crisis. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr stands out as the dominant figure in this theo- 
logical revolution. Himself a product of theological liberalism, his 
own thought undergoes a radical reconstruction in the early 1930's, 
and three books in quick succession register direct hits upon the 
most vulnerable parts of the armor of liberalism: Moral Man and 
Immoral Society (1932) ; Reflections on the End of an Era (1934) ; 
and An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (1935). All of the cher- 
ished dogmas of theological liberalism and the Social Gospel Move- 
ment are challenged. The possibility of an easy transfer or 
application of personal morality to the morality of groups in society 
is forcefully denied. The tendency of men to be less moral in their 
group life than in their individual lives is emphasized. The danger 
of underestimating the strength and subtlety of self-interest, both in 
personal living and, more explosively, in collective life, is repeatedly 
exposed. Finding illumination and reinforcement in certain of the 
insights of depth psychologists, Niebuhr begins to reformulate the 
doctrine of sin in a way that makes this traditional category of 
Christian faith acutely relevant to the contemporary human 
situation. 


Niebuhr makes his profoundest contribution in vividly depicting 


the tragedy that men can bring upon themselves when they try 
consciously to live without God, or when they too easily make God 


a protector of, or sanction for, their own privileged status in society. 
In either case, the transcendence of God is ignored, the sense of 
divine judgment is lost, and man’s own well-being is imperiled. 


On the positive side, Niebuhr makes a significant effort to recover 
one of the neglected dimensions of the Christian Gospel: the 
proclamation of God's forgiving love and mercy as the heart of the 
Christian message. Liberalism had tended to turn the Gospel into a 
set of moral teachings or ethical imperatives. Actually the Gospel 
is not only a lofty moral ideal; Niebuhr affirmed that it is first of 
all the promise of God’s forgiveness for our failures to live up to 
the high moral imperatives we may readily acknowledge. 


The gospel is something more than the law of love. The gospel 
deals with the fact that men violate the law of love. The gospel 
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presents Christ as the pledge and revelation of God’s mercy 
which finds man in his rebellion and overcomes his sin.” 


Though by all odds the most powerful and influential critic of 
theological liberalism, Niebuhr was not the only one raising dis- 
turbing questions in the 30’s. Speaking before an official gathering 
in 1934 of the Federal Council of Churches (itself an impressive 
institutional expression of the Social Gospel Movement), Dr. G. W. 
Richards maintained that 


there have always been unemployment and poverty, business 
depressions and panics, nationalism, wars and rumors of wars, 
domineering persons who ruthlessly exploit men for their own 
advantage. 


He went on to assert that no simple, superficial phrase like “The 
Jesus Way of Life” could do justice to the profundity of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. These notes were in unmistakable contrast to, if not 
disharmony with, the still prevailing symphony produced by Protest- 
ant liberalism. 

One other dissident note is significant because it comes from one 
of the acknowledged leaders of theological liberalism. In 1935 
Harry Emerson Fosdick preached a sermon at Riverside Church in 
which he publicly confessed some of the more serious deficiencies of 
modernism, or extreme liberalism. 


Because I have been and am a modernist it is proper that I 
should confess that often the modernistic movement, adjusting 
itself to a man-centered culture, has encouraged this mood, 
watered down the thought of the Divine and, may we be for- 
given for this, left souls standing like the ancient Anthenians, 
before an altar to an Unknown God! On that point the church 
must go beyond modernism. We have been all things to all men 
long enough. We have adapted and conceded and adjusted 
long enough. We have at times got so low-down that we talked 
as though the highest compliment that could be paid to Al- 
mighty God was that a few scientists believed in Him. Yet all 
the time, by right, we had an independent standing-ground and 
a message of our own in which alone is there hope for human- 


kind.* 
“Christianity and Power Politics (New York, 1940), p. 18. 


3). N. Hughley, Trends in Protestant Social Idealism (New York, 1948), p. 16. 
4 Christian Century, December 4, 1935. 
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While this statement by Fosdick does not repudiate liberalism, but 
only its modernist extremes, it nevertheless indicates that the tide 
was fast turning, and it does call attention to “the independent 
standing-ground”’ of the Christian Gospel for which Niebuhr was 
contending in a more radical way. W. M. Horton thinks that Bright- 
man’s wrestling with the problem of evil in the formulation of his 
conception of the finite God was another indication of the increasing 
realism within liberalism itself. 

The criticism of the optimism and utopianism of liberalism con- 
tinued apace. It is reflected in varying degrees in all of the follow- 
ing works: W. M. Horton, Realistic Theology (1934); Richard 
Niebuhr, Wilhelm Pauck, and Francis P. Miller, The Church 
Against the World (1935); E. E. Aubrey, Present Theological 
Tendencies (1936) ; George Hammar, Christian Realism in Con- 
temporary American Theology (1940); and John C. Bennett, 
Christian Realism (1941). But by all odds the most profound and 
thoroughgoing criticism is presented in the Gifford Lectures of 
Reinhold Niebuhr. In Volume I of The Nature and Destiny of 
Man (1941), Niebuhr offers his completed, mature, and profound- 
ly creative reinterpretations of the nature of man. It leaves little 
room for anything further to be said about the desperate, pre- 
carious plight or predicament of man when he tries to live without 
God, or when he tries to bring God down from His transcendent 
realm and domesticate Him in some human, finite form of idolatry. 
This work by Niebuhr represents a lasting contribution to the un- 
derstanding of man’s nature. Yet on the other hand, even though 
the positive nature and character of the full Christian Gospel is 
undoubtedly implicit in all Niebuhr says, it is not made explicit in 
the same full, elaborate way that he expounds his view of sin. What 
we do have is a full, intense, and realistic description of the “plight” 
of man. The situation at this point, then, is one which fairly cries 
out for a fuller, more searching re-examination of the objective 
basis of the Christian hope—in short, a recovery of the full dimen- 
sions of the Gospel of Jesus Christ as proclaimed so positively and 
affirmatively in the New Testament.® 


5I am indebted to my former teacher, Albert C. Outler, at many points in this survey, 
and for this evaluation in particular. 
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3) What God Has Done For Man 


During the 40’s and early 50’s, the Christian Gospel, centering 
inevitably in the person and work of Jesus Christ, has been explored 
more thoroughly and more profoundly than at any time in many 
decades. This Christological enterprise has been a particularly 
rewarding part of a wider resurgence of interest and concern in 
“The Authority of the Biblical Revelation,” to use the words of 
the title of a book by H. Cunliffe-Jones. 


Actually a parallel reaction to liberalism had been going on in 
the field of Biblical studies. The achievements of liberalism in Bibli- 
cal scholarship had been enormous. In successfully meeting the 
challenge of fundamentalism, Biblical scholars in the half-century 
prior to 1930 had added a rich storehouse of detailed scholarship 
and factual material to the sum total of Biblical learning. But in its 
preoccupation with emphasizing the variety and diversity of the 
books of the Bible, in its consistent employment of the conception of 
“growth” (borrowed from liberal idealism) as the essential presup- 
position for interpreting the Scriptures—in these ways particularly 
liberalism in Biblical scholarship developed its own extremities. 
George Ernest Wright summarized in this way: 


The almost exclusive concentration of attention on purely 
literary dissection leads to an extremely atomized and frag- 
mentary understanding of the literature. . . . It finds difficulty 
in comprehending the whole or of understanding either the 
whole or the part over against the total environment in which 
the writing was produced. Furthermore, in its understanding 
of religious and theological issues, its ability to deal with mat- 
ters pertaining to faith, is severely limited and lacking in 
trained penetration, to say the least.° 


More recently, an exciting new interest among Biblical students 


has developed in the study of the direct relation between Scripture 
and faith. The unity in all the diversity of the books of the Bible is 
being sought. This by no means minimizes the importance of the 
historical and critical approach, but supplements and completes it 


6A. S. Nash, ed., Protestant Thought in the Twentieth Century: G. E. Wright, “The 
Study of the Old Testament,” p. 26. 
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with a really serious theological interest. This new view of the Bible, 

continues Wright, 
is increasingly inclined to emphasize its nature as Heilsge- 
schichte, as the record af a proclamation of the great saving 
acts of God, a proclamation which is primary and which pre- 
vents the distortion which has occurred when the Bible has 
been made into a buttress and support for a religion of ethical 
idealism.’ 


This “failure of Liberalism to interpret the Bible as the Word of 
God,” as T. W. Manson summarizes it, actually opened up the 
way for 
the working hypotheses of natural science . . . to become the 
dogmas of theology. At that moment God’s revelation of Him- 


self gives way to man’s thoughts about God. God’s mighty 
acts give place to man’s evolving civilization.* 


The effort to find a more adequate theology of the word of God is 
now in full swing, and it is giving rise to a very promising era in 
Biblical studies, one which shall be more intimately connected with 
the corporate life, worship, and faith of the Church as a living 
community of believers. 

It is against the background of this hopeful resurgence of general 
interest in the Bible that we can better appreciate the importance of 
the new works that have sought to probe more deeply into the 
meaning of the person and work of Jesus Christ. One of the im- 
portant earlier works of Emil Brunner, The Mediator (1927), 
had some influence upon American thought. More recently the 
three books by John Knox, The Man Christ Jesus (1940), Christ 
the Lord (1945), and On the Meaning of Christ (1947), have 
been a significant and highly suggestive integration of the critical 
and the theological approaches. The book by D. M. Baillie, God 
Was in Christ (1948), has been widely praised in this country as 
one of the most fruitful of the newer Christological studies. And 
more recently, still another dimension has been added by Allan D. 
Galloway, whose work, The Cosmic Christ (1951), attempts to 
re-examine the significance of the Biblical doctrine of cosmic re- 
demption for the faith of Christians today. 


TOP. cit., p. 42. 
8The Interpretation of the Bible (London: S.P.C.K.), pp. 92-107. 
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These are by no means the only Christological works that have 
appeared in recent years. The Contemporary Christ, by W. A. 
Smart, and The Redeemer, by W. R. Cannon, both Fondren Lec- 
tures, re-examine this central doctrine of the Christian faith. These 
several works, altogether, do serve as an impressive demonstration 
of the radical seriousness with which the contemporary Christian 
community is trying to steep itself in the certain knowledge of what 
God has done for man in Jesus Christ. It is an effort to recover the 
sure and solid ground on which the Gospel, the faith, and the Church 
were created and on which they must continually be renewed and 
re-created. This objective center of the historic faith John Knox 
has described in a full elaboration of the meaning of the event that 
was Jesus Christ: 1) this was the event in and through which God 
was revealing Himself to men; 2) this was the person who was the 
center of this event, or complex of events; 3) this was also the new 
community that was created by the event. And why was this par- 
ticular person, Jesus, regarded as the center of this series of events ? 


Jesus himself had brought home to the hearts of those who 
really heard His words that God stood ready to receive not 


simply the righteous—there were none righteous—but the peni- 
tent, those who acknowledged the absolute righteousness of 
God, felt the awful force of its demands upon them, realized 
how far short they fell of it, and with humble and contrite 
hearts sought His forgiveness and help. ... As he talked about 
the love of God, the love of God itself drew near.’ 


As a part of this deepening understanding of the fullness of 
Christ, there has emerged a new interest in the nature and meaning 
of the Church. Part of the event, Jesus Christ, was the impact He 
made upon men and upon history. As John Knox has made so clear 
in his work, On the Meaning of Christ, the Church owes its exist- 
ence to the mighty acts of God in the person of Jesus Christ. His 
was the power and His the spirit that called the Church into exist- 
ence. Therefore, in the profoundest sense, the Church is not an insti- 
tution fashioned by human hands or human design. It is the act of 
God in Christ, the gift of the creator and the redeemer, the life- 
giving, life-sustaining community into which God calls men. This is 


9John Knox, Christ the Lord (New York, 1945), pp. 52, 53. 
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at least part of the new meaning that has been discovered in the 
Church as the body of Christ. 

This revitalized interest in the Biblical proclamation of the Chris- 
tian hope, with its special concern for the centrality of Jesus Christ 
and the Church as the body of Christ, has now extended into the 
area of the doctrine of the Trinity. Claude Welch, a young Meth- 
odist theologian, has stimulated interest in this neglected doctrine 
with the publication of an important work entitled Jn This Name 
(1952). He attributes the sharp decline of interest in the Trinity in 
large part to the influence of liberalism’s preoccupation with the his- 
torical analysis of the Bible. All of these new studies reflect the 
effort in contemporary theology to recover the full dimensions of the 
Gospel of God upon which the hope of man in this age, or any age, 
may alone be solidly grounded. 


4) What Man Can Do In Response To What God Has Done 


The movement of emphasis in the past twenty-five years from un- 
bounded optimism in what man can do, with God, to sober realism 
about what dire consequences man will bring upon himself without 
God, to a reawakened interest in what God has done for man—this 
may appear to be a dangerous trend to the extent that interest has 
shifted away from the moral and ethical realm to the more internal 
sphere of man’s personal relation to God, and God’s relation to 
man. Such an evaluation might have some relevance if this were the 
whole story. But, fortunately, it is not. For along with all of these 
previously mentioned emphases there has also been taking place a 
gradual but thoroughgoing reformulation of the source and nature 
of Christian moral action, the more realistic appraisal of man’s 
perils and possibilities, the more certain discovery of the nature of 
God's gift; these have been accompanied by a drastic reorientation 
of the whole domain of Christian ethics and Christian morality. No 
longer is Christian ethics understood solely in terms of the ideals of 
Jesus’ ethical teachings. No longer is the central stress placed upon 
the possibility of a simple, direct application of those teachings of 
Jesus in every sphere of life. Rather the foundation of Christian 
ethics more frequently today is understood to be the whole, full, 
complete Gospel of Jesus Christ—the experience of the grace and 
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mercy of God in His redeeming love. Nothing less than the whole 
Gospel is an adequate foundation of the moral life of the Christian. 
In some respects this radical transformation of the nature and 
character of Christian ethics is similar to the revolution that was 
accomplished in the Reformation, particularly in the experience of 
Luther. The love of God, the mercy of God, known in all of its inex- 
haustible power in the person of Jesus Christ, becomes not only the 
norm of Christian ethics; it is also the wholly adequate power by 
which the Christian lives. The Social Gospel and liberalism had 
tended to make a new law of the teachings of Christ. The dimension 
of grace, the necessity for forgiveness, was all but lost. This is what 
Sydney Cave appropriately calls ‘the mutilated message.”’ Surely it 
was a truncated Gospel. The discovery of man’s capacity to frustrate 
himself, and the recovery of the givenness of the Gospel of God’s 
love—these have led to a new and deeper grounding of the whole 
motivation and action of the Christian life. Christian morality is 
now understood more nearly in the New Testament terms of the 
fruit of the indwelling spirit of Christ. The moral actions of the 
Christian are not deeds by which he earns or merits God’s love. 
Rather are they the outward expression of a heart that overflows 
with gratitude for the present experience of His redeeming love. 
This does not mean in any sense that the moral demands upon the 
Christian are any less stringent. The Christian cannot relax, morally 
speaking, and leave it all to God. Nor does it mean that man is help- 
less and can do nothing because of his finiteness and frailty. Rather 
it means that the Christian life is a life lived in conscious dependence 
upon God; it is a life grounded wholly in the empowering experience 
of the grace of God. As C. H. Dodd describes the New Testament 
morality of the Gospel, it is the ethical competence of the Spirit of 
Christ which has replaced the sense of ethical :mpotence. 
Furthermore, this incessant demand for Christian moral action 
extends to every sphere of life. Living in response to the love of God 
means that personal relations in the realm of sex, marriage, and 
family are subject to the demands of God's love. The same is true in 
the sphere of race relations, in economics, in politics, and in inter- 
national relations. In all of these areas, the Christian, who lives by 
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the grace of God's love, will seek to achieve the highest degree of 
love and justice that is possible. It is at this point that we recognize 
another of the permanent contributions of theological liberalism, 
and particularly the Social Gospel phase of that movement. The 
weakness of the Social Gospel lay in the fact that it was grounded in 
the dogmas of ethical idealism rather than in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The more recent reformulations of Christian ethics have 
provided a far more adequate and trustworthy foundation, but they 
have retained and indeed extended the valid concern of the Social 
Gospel for each human being in his total environment, including all 
his social relations. No aspect of life, no single human relation, can 
be immune from the implications of the Gospel of love and its mini- 
mum demand for justice. 

The new insights that are emerging, the new ferment that has 
already produced such a substantial number of positive, constructive 
hooks, make the field of Christian ethics one of the most viable and 
promising areas in contemporary theology. Perhaps the most sys- 
tematic formulation of the principles of Christian ethics has been 
published by another young Methodist theologian, Paul Ramsey. 
His recent work, Basic Christian Ethics (1950), has already gained 
wide acceptance as a textbook in colleges and seminaries. The pio- 
neer American work in this task of reformulation, however, has 
already been mentioned: Reinhold Niebuhr’s dn Interpretation 
of Christian Ethics (1935). Others that have appeared include: 
Charles D. Kean, Christianity and the Cultural Crisis (1945) ; John 
C. Bennett, Christian Ethics and Social Policy (1946); Sydney 
Cave, The Christian Way (1950). In the background for all of 
these more recent books is the outstanding work by Emil Brunner, 
The Divine Imperative, originally written in 1932, translated into 
English in 1936. 

The common motif in all these efforts at reconstruction in the 
domain of man’s ethical responsibility is the insistence upon what 
H. R. Mackintosh has termed “the moral inspiration of forgive- 
ness.”’ Nothing can so fully release and transform the hidden springs 
of human motivation like the inner experience of healing and recon- 
ciling love. It is this love, springing from God alone, that provides 
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the Christian faith with its demonstrated dynamic for positive 
action in history. 

A final word must be added about one of the most influential of 
all the new elements in contemporary religious life. That is, of 
course, the Ecumenical Movement. In 1929 it was barely gathering 
momentum, not yet defined or crystallized, having only been set in 
motion at the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910. 
But in the last twenty-five years this totally new impulse towards a 
different kind of Christian unity has really come of age. Today the 
World Council of Churches includes 158 different denominations 
and communions, 30 of which are American. Most noteworthy is the 
Catholic and Protestant membership of the Council, the various 
branches of the Greek or Eastern Orthodox Church representing 
almost as many members as the Protestant communions. 


With this movement has emerged a new conception and meaning 
of Christian unity. This is not a unity of uniformity, but a unity in 
diversity. It acknowledges that the true unity of the Christian 
Church is to be found in its one Lord, Jesus Christ. It seeks to gain 
a fuller appreciation of the richness and fullness of the body of 


Christ through a deeper understanding of the truth and validity that 
is to be found in all the many members (i.e., different communions 
or branches) of the one body. No one member or communion can 
embody the full truth of the Gospel, or contain within it all the rich- 
ness and authenticity of the Christian tradition. And the conscious 
effort to discover the deeper ground of the true unity of all Christian 
groups has actually enriched the worship and life of those commun- 
ions participating in this movement. 

Theologically, this movement has greatly stimulated the intellec- 
tual efforts at reconstruction that have been sketched thus far in this 
paper. Its leaders were among the first to question the adequacy of 
theological liberalism. It has contributed to the more realistic revi- 
sion of the doctrine of man. It has been especially influential in 
stimulating a re-examination of the objective ground of the Chris- 
tian Gospel and the related elaboration and extension of thought 
concerning the nature of Christ and the Church. 

More recently it has focused the attention of the Christian 
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community on another sadly neglected doctrine—eschatology, or 
the Christian hope in the divine fulfillment of history. This Chris- 
tian doctrine of “last things’? has suddenly become as relevant as 
the headlines of the latest newspaper. The two blinding white 
flashes that billowed up and spread out in mammoth mushrooms of 
smoke over Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 1945 not only 
brought an end to World War II. They also brought a new and 
terrible picture of the fact that man is on the verge of unlocking the 
secret of the mighty power of the universe, which power he may 
use for the destruction of himself and the whole of civilization. 
And if we had grown callous to the awesome realities of the atomic 
age during the past eight years, the far more incredible hydrogen 
bomb explosions have thrust the issue back into the forefront of our 
thoughts. 

This further encounter with the events of history which involves 
us all has given the doctrine of eschatology a new relevance. Most 
urgently the Ecumenical Movement has challenged the Church to 
explore seriously and expectantly the ultimate basis of the Chris- 
tian’s faith in the meaningfulness of history. With prophetic insight 
several years ago it agreed that the theme of the Evanston meeting 
of the Council this summer should be ‘The Christian Hope.” 


No final or definitive formulations of any of the aspects of Chris- 
tian thought have been set forth during the intellectual reconstruc- 
tion of the past quarter-century. But scarcely a single doctrine of the 


whole Christian theology has remained untouched by the theological 
revolution that has set in. The revolution continues apace. New 
ground has been broken in many areas. J. V. Langmead Casserley 
has said that we live in a time of theological revival unparalleled 
since the Reformation. We await the great synthesizer of our theo- 
logical age; the St. Augustine of the twentieth century has not yet 
appeared. Some regard Paul Tillich as perhaps coming closer to ful- 
filling that task than any other religious thinker in America: D. W. 
Soper devotes one of six chapters to ‘““The Bridgebuilding Theology 
of Paul Tillich” in his recent work, Major V oices in American T he- 
ology (1953). But perhaps that is not as important as the fresh 
discovery already made by many different leaders in Christian 
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thought that the profundities of the Christian Gospel are inexhaust- 
ible; that the resources of this Gospel are remarkably relevant to 
the plight of “existential man” and a “culture in crisis;” that they 
challenge the most strenuous exercise of man’s faculties—intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual; that this Gospel of God empowers one to 
be in the world but not of the world, to work fervently for the sur- 
vival of man and the redemption of the world because his faith is in 
the God Who created this world—the God Who has in Jesus Christ 
identified Himself with this world forever, and Who even now is 
working in it to bring redemption out of man’s self-inflicted tragedy. 





The Public Mind 


By Max HAL 


Max Hall, A.B.’32, has had a distinguished career in journalism. For his work 
as Associated Press Labor Reporter he received a Nieman Fellowship at 
Harvard in 1949-50. He is now with the Foreign Operations Administration 
in Washington. 


N January 14, at Columbia University, the Chief Justice of 
6) the United States, Earl Warren, spoke as follows: “Liberty— 
not Communism—is the most contagious force in the world. It will 
permeate the Iron Curtain. It will eventually abide everywhere. For 
no people of any race will long remain slaves. Our strength is in our 
diversity. Our power is in freedom of thought and of research.” 

When the Chief Justice said “our power is in freedom of 
thought,” he included the free world generally, not the United States 
alone. And that was entirely proper, because Americans have no 
monopoly on freedom. Nevertheless his statement does apply most 
forcefully to America as the most powerful nation, and, so under- 
stood, it was an authentic expression of the American democratic 
faith that came down to us from the nineteenth century. His opti- 
mism, his faith in progress, his sense of the world mission of Amer- 
ica, and his conviction of the goodness and power of individual 
freedom and diversity—all these put him solidly in the groove of 
the American tradition. 
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My task today is to give a report on significant changes in the 
American public mind during the last twenty-five years. Looking at 
the problem in the light of the statement by the Chief Justice, I may 
as well say now that it is my opinion—I cannot call it a scientific 
fact—that the American people are not so optimistic as they were in 
1929, that their faith in progress has weakened somewhat, and that 
their conviction of the goodness and power of individual freedom 
and diversity, though still the essence of the American mind, has 
been infringed upon to some extent by trends toward the easy safety 
of group thinking. If that has occurred by even a hair’s breadth, it is 
a matter for great concern. As Elmer Davis has written, the right 
to think and question and investigate might well be the basic differ- 
ence that would save us if it came to a shooting war; ‘“‘and whether 
it does that or not,” he continues, “this one thing—the scientific 
method, and above all the freedom of the mind that makes it pos- 
sible—is what makes us worth saving.” 

I shall come back to this central quality of the public mind in a 
little while. At this point I wish to make it clear that I am speaking 
only in my capacity as a private citizen; | am not here to represent 
a government agency. 

By “public mind” I mean public opinion in its deep-moving, non- 
Gallup-poll sense—pushed along by the immensely powerful forces 
of the past and hammered upon continually by the experiences of the 
present. Shaped in this way, our public attitudes in turn help to shape 
human history. Since the forces of the past are so important, let us 
take a minute or two and look back at some of the traditional char- 
acteristics and attitudes that most Americans have shared despite 
their remarkable range of differences. 


The American of the nineteenth century bore upon him plainly the 
marks of the frontier and the farm. He was a prodigious worker, 
frequently on the move, a great experimenter. He disrespected au- 
thority and discipline, but worshipped fair play and a higher law, 
and often took satisfaction in trying to reform others. He had faith 
in himself, in private initiative, and in the certainty of progress. He 
believed in God and the Bible. He had faith in America as the re- 
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deemer of the world, though he knew little about the world and 
cared less. He had faith in the goodness of individual freedom. 

In the last part of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of 
the twentieth, this self-reliant individual was subjected to dramatic 
environmental changes. The city rose to its dominant position in 
American life, and society became mechanized, more complex, and 
more inter-dependent. The findings of Darwin and later scientific 
investigators, after having penetrated American intellectual circles, 
soaked ever so gradually into the public mind. The nation had one 
little shouting adventure outside its borders, and then charged indig- 
nantly out into World War I, but pulled back in disgust when the 
war was over—a world power without yet accepting the mantle. 

When the American reached the year 1929 he was more citified 
than he had been at the turn of the century, not so able to do for 
himself, not so religious, not quite so unquestioning in his various 
faiths. But he still had most of his traditional attitudes. He believed 
in success and in progress. He felt secure in the solidity of America’s 
economic order, and he felt secure behind his oceans. He wanted no 
part of affairs in Europe. He thought government was best when 
it did not get very heavily involved in his existence. The successful 
businessman was his hero. The key to his American democratic faith 
was still the doctrine of the free individual. He little suspected what 
the next twenty-five years would dump in his lap. 


Since 1929 what has been happening around us? Well, here are 
some of the visible changes: We have gained forty million people. 
We have become even more predominantly urban and industrialized. 
The main thrust of our cities has changed from upward to outward. 
Our motor vehicles have multiplied from twenty-seven million to 
fifty-five million. Buses have supplanted streetcars. Commercial air- 
planes, which were just getting started in 1929, carried passengers 
on more than twenty-seven million trips last year. We have learned 
how to fly at more than 1,600 miles an hour. Talking pictures and 
radio have grown from infants to giants. Starting with 1946 more 
than twenty-eight million television sets have come into our homes. 
Other new industries have been born. All this mechanization and 
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acceleration have increased our comforts and pleasures, and prob- 
ably also our neuroses, and doubtless have had cumulative effects 
upon the public mind. | think that it would be difficult to relate most 
of them individually to the significant changes of outlook that I wish 
to dwell upon today. 

But it is not difficult to see the impact of the great events of the 
quarter-century. They were events of shattering force and world- 
wide ramifications. Depression...War...the Atom...Cold War 
...and, overlapping most of the others, Prosperity. 

First came the Great Depression. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr. of 
Harvard has called it ‘the most terrible peacetime calamity that has 
ever befallen humanity.” At the low point of 1933, out of every four 
Americans who wanted jobs only three had them, and those three 
had taken pay cuts. As the Angel Gabriel remarks in Marc Connel- 
ly’s The Green Pastures, “Everything nailed down is comin’ loose.” 
Merle Curti points out that “faith in the beneficence and justice of 
the capitalistic order had suffered a severe blow;” that the middle 
classes’ essential feeling of security had been undermined for the 
first time; and that the doctrine of inevitable progress had been 
placed in doubt. 

While the nation was struggling out of the depression, the news 
from abroad became more and more disturbing, and then came 
World War II. Europe was flattened, and the day when the United 
States could avoid international responsibility was finally ended. 

Out of the defeat of Hitlerism sprang noble prospects for a more 
stable world, and the United Nations was established to help bring 
it about. But the emergence of the Soviet Union as a major world 
power, expanding the territory it dominated and never ceasing its 
basic unfriendliness of purpose toward non-Communist systems, 
clouded those bright prospects and brought new disappointments, 
angers, and fears. ; 


The tension of the cold-war period was aggravated by a frightful 
upsurge in mankind’s powers of destruction. The Atomic Era had 
its dawning in the quarter-century we are studying. It holds breath- 
taking possibilities for mankind, both for peaceful advancement and 
for oblivion. Its repercussions on the American public mind, I think, 
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will become better known in the next quarter-century. | think it is 
safe to say that in spite of the terror of the atomic and thermonu- 
clear bombs and the shadow that their existence throws over inter- 
national relations, the implications are sinking but slowly into the 
public mind. Far too slowly, 1 know, to satisfy the people who run 
the Civil Defense Administration in Washington. 

So our traditional confidence has taken some hard wallops. But 
the shocks and disillusionments are only part of the story. In the 
Depression the morale of the people was lifted by a new leader and 
a New Deal. The response to Pearl Harbor was an instant closing 
of ranks, an outpouring of effort that resulted in epic industrial and 
military achievements. The ruination of Europe brought the Mar- 
shall Plan. Americans could well be proud of their accomplishments 
both at home and overseas. 

Besides, the confidence of the people was bolstered by a period of 
unprecedented economic expansion in the forties and fifties. The eco- 
nomic prosperity, helped along by other contributing factors, caused 
a truly astonishing increase of the population. This boom was all 
the more surprising to the experts because it followed a dismal slump 
in the birth rate during the thirties. For many years now the birth 
rate has been running not only higher than in the thirties but also 
higher than in the late twenties. Apparently the weakening of peo- 
ple’s faith in a bright future is not causing them to refuse to bring 
forth children. 

Nevertheless, on balance, I think we may conclude that there is 
no longer anything that could be called the “cult of optimism.”’ Most 
Americans probably believe that the country will be in another world 
war within the next quarter-century. They have more fears than they 
used to. In prosperity they have not forgotten the nightmare of the 
Great Depression, and they fear another one. But these develop- 
ments have not brought anything remotely resembling defeatism. 
Perhaps there is something to be said for taking off rose-colored 


spectacles, so long as we have our courage, our pragmatic experi- 
mentalism, and our love of freedom. 


The general increase of anxiety may have contributed to the rise 
of interest in religion that has been noted in the last few years. This 
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rise is one of the most interesting, and maybe one of the most sig- 
nificant, developments within the American mind during the quarter- 
century. But I do not believe that its importance can yet be eval- 
uated. 

There is evidence that more people are going to church in the 
nineteen-fifties than in preceding decades. There is also a great 
public interest in religious books. The Religious News Editor of the 
Washington Star recently wrote the following: “There is a striking 
analogy between today and mid-century England of 200 years ago. 
The earlier ‘Age of Reason’. ..eventually brought on a reaction, 
culminating in a spiritual revival and the rise of Methodism. The 
iconoclastic first half of our century is erupting into a spiritual ren- 
aissance.” I showed that passage to one of the best-informed reli- 
gious leaders in the country, and he commented that while there is 
a high interest in religion, he does not share the view that America 
is experiencing a revival of religion. Well, you can take your choice. 

What is causing more people to go to church? Dr. George Gallup, 
the pollster, wrote recently that many people attribute it to “the 
example set by President Eisenhower, a regular church-goer.” 
Maybe that is one of the contributing causes, but I am sure that the 
whole answer—if I knew the whole answer—would be a lot more 
complicated than that. The answer would probably have to take 
account of the griefs and fears growing out of wars and threats of 
wars. It is also possible that any turning to religious values indicates 
a lessening of people’s satisfaction with other values. Could it be 
that the value of material success and comforts is weakening in our 
society ? Or the value of science and technology as inevitable bring- 
ers of human progress? 

One of the familiar traits of Americans is that by and large they 
dearly love to join together—not only in churches, but in clubs, fra- 
ternal orders, and movements of all descriptions. But until the last 


twenty-five years one form of association, organized labor, had pro- 
ceeded very slowly. In the twenties, business was in the saddle of 
American life and public affairs. In the thirties, Roosevelt undertook 
to create more of a balance by strengthening workers and farmers 
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within the framework of capitalism. The New Deal deliberately fos- 
tered the growth of labor unions. 

It seems to some historians—and I think it is a sound view—that 
perhaps the most significant result of the strengthening of labor and 
the improvement of working conditions has been that multitudes of 
laboring men have acquired a middle-class outlook rather than the 
psychology of the underdog. Something of the same thing might be 
said about farmers. And businessmen, whose prestige has risen again 
in the forties and fifties, surely are much more broad-minded and 
humane toward their employees, much less predatory in society, than 
they were twenty-five or fifty years ago. We are not all one big happy 
family in America, and our politics is a continual struggle among 
great interests, but it seems to me that both industry and labor have 
grown more responsible. 

The public mind—what a subject this is! There are so many as- 
pects of it that deserve discussion. For example, | believe that our 
quarter-century has seen a striking improvement in interracial atti- 
tudes, at least in the South. For another example, America has with 
good reason lost much of its inferiority complex in music and art. 
But I have to be selective. And I intend to devote the rest of this 
paper to three main topics: 

First, attitudes toward the role of government; 


Second, attitudes toward the position of America in the world; 
And third, the dangers to our freedom of mind. 


Americans in this period moved to a different concept of the respon- 
sibility of government for the welfare and security of the people. 
Economic Darwinism—the survival of the fittest—all but faded 
from the public mind. Americans instead began looking to govern- 


ment, especially their federal government, to prevent depressions, 
to provide jobs if depression came, to insure individuals against 
sundry forms of misfortune; to protect them against unfair prac- 
tices; and to offer in good times or bad times a large number of 
other services that government had never before performed in this 
land of rugged individuals. 

This historic change of mind grew out of the racking ordeal of 
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the depression. The New Deal strove not only toward recovery but 
also toward reform. There was bitter opposition to all this from 
those who thought that American ideals were being destroyed. But 
the indications were that the average American’s sentiments more 
closely approximated those of the North Carolina tenant farmer 
quoted by Dixon Wecter in his book, The Age of the Great Depres- 
sion, as follows: “I’m proud of our United States, and every time 
I hear the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ I feel a lump in my throat. There 
ain’t no other nation in the world that would have sense enough to 
think of WPA and all the other A’s.” 

The New Deal has long since taken its place in history, and for 
fifteen years the public climate has not been encouraging to the 
enactment of new social-service legislation. In fact there were some 
fields in which New Deal trends were put into reverse. But not back 
to 1929. Much of the structure that had grown up in accordance 
with a social-service concept of government remained solid, no 
longer in the arena of political dispute because it had become so 
plainly a part of the public mind. No one thought it surprising when 
President Eisenhower, the first Republican President since Hoover, 
told the nation last January 4: ‘“‘We believe that the slum, the out- 
dated highway, the poor school system, deficiencies in health protec- 
tion, the loss of a job, and the fear of poverty in old age—in fact, 
any real injustice in the business of living—penalizes all of us. And 
this Administration is committed to help you prevent them.” On 
January 14 the President called for a substantial expansion of social 
security. In so doing he told Congress that to help individuals pro- 
vide for economic security in their old age and economic security for 
their families in case of death, ‘‘to reduce both the fear and incidence 
of destitution to the minimum—to promote the confidence of every 
individual in the future—these are proper aims of all levels of gov- 
ernment, including the Federal Government.” And repeatedly the 
President has stated that the full powers of the government would 
be used to sustain prosperity and prevent a depression. Of course 
there would never come a time in America when there would not be 
controversy over whether this or that administration had taken the 
correct actions to combat economic slumps, and over whether the 
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actions had gone too far or not far enough; but apparently the re- 
sponsibility to take them had been generally accepted. And not many 
people seemed to feel that this new emphasis on security placed our 
individual freedom in jeopardy. 

In addition to accepting more collective responsibility for indi- 
vidual security, the American public reluctantly accepted the idea of 
bigness in government. The federal establishment grew enormously. 
In monetary terms most of the expansion came not from the new 
concept of individual security but from the increasing emphasis on 
national security. The people grumbled and wanted economies, but 
by and large they wanted the services provided by government— 
including the services connected with national defense—worse than 
they wanted the economies. Budgetary pruning was accomplished at 
times, but drastic cut-backs to the good old days were impossible. 


From the broad standpoint of world history, the most important 
change in the American public mind has been our acceptance of inter- 
national responsibility to strengthen and defend freedom through- 
out the world. 

This role was thrust upon us by the war and the spread of world 
Communism. And the principal motive for our international actions 
—as with any country—has been our concern for our own security. 
Regardless of what shoved us out into the world, the essential facts 
are (1) that we are in it, and (2) that our country has used its tre- 
mendous power generally in a mature manner, with a decent respect 
for other countries, and with the ingenuity that has always charac- 
terized the American mind. This had taken place in spite of some 
handicaps. We are fairly new at this game and we are not yet ideally 
equipped. George Kennan has said that we came to the twentieth 
century ‘‘with the concepts and methods of a small neutral nation.” 
As Henry Steel Cominager puts it, most Americans felt that ‘‘the 
conduct of foreign policy was rather like the conduct of a revival 
meeting—a continuous wrestling with sin.” We still have not been 
willing to make the best use of the principle of professionalism in 
diplomacy. Many Americans look upon all diplomats as suspicious 
characters. Conflict between Congress and the Executive Branch has 
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aggravated the difficulty of arriving at thoughtful decisions. But 
Americans need not be ashamed of their record so far. I should like 
to read to you one recent opinion on this. The Times of London, in 
an editorial last month, said of the United States: 

Because silence can be misunderstood it is worth saying once 
again that no nation has ever come into the possession of such 
powers for good or ill, for freedom or tyranny, for friendship 
or enmity among the peoples of the world, and that no nation 
in history has used these powers, by and large, with greater 
vision, restraint, responsibility, and courage. 

Has America’s acceptance of responsibility been accompanied by 
an increase in our tolerance and understanding of other countries? 
I think it has—at least toward other countries in the free world. 
But this is not quite so easily demonstrated. Along with our new 
internationalism there is quite a lot of nationalism, and some of it 
is the unattractive kind. Although our government, representing the 
majority of our citizens, has put the utmost emphasis on interna- 
tional codperation, some people seem to resent our allies almost as 
much as they resent the Politburo. They do not seem to know what 
Assistant Secretary of State Walter Robertson brought out in a 
recent speech, namely, that “our freedom was bought not at York- 
town and Midway alone but on a thousand battlefields from Ther- 
mopylae to the Marne, Lake Ladoga and the skies of Britain. Our 
material possessions go back to Archimedes, the Arab algebraists 
and Galileo. We Americans, unlike the Russians, did not invent 
everything.” 


Finally we come to the danger within our own borders. 

“Our strength is in our diversity,” said Chief Justice Warren. 
Are we growing less diverse ? ‘Our power is in freedom of thought 
and of research.” Do we feel less free to thiak and speak for our- 
selves, to question, and to dissent? Are we becoming more prone to 
drift toward the lazy security of conformity? 

Well, there is no doubt that there is evidence of tendencies in that 
direction. There are evidences of guilt by association, guilt by being 
controversial, of someone’s choosing what books people ought not 
to read, what movies they ought not to see; of suspicion of free 
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inquiry and discussion; and there are evidences of people’s unwilling- 
ness to speak out against such manifestations. I don’t wish to exag- 
gerate our plight. I cannot agree with the statement attributed to 
one lecturer that ‘in the name of freedom we are rapidly creating a 
police state.” Nor with the statement attributed to an educator that 
a ‘‘miasma of thought control” is spreading over the country. I think 
those are overstatements. But I do believe that there are internal 
threats to our freedom which no American can afford to ignore. 

Let me put it this way: As of April 1954 our virtue is still intact, 
but our mood of the moment is very disturbed, and unless we get 
hold of ourselves we are liable to get into serious trouble. 

Our mood of the moment has in it a good deal of fear: fear of 
depression, fear of Russia, fear of Communists. We can hope that 
the fear of depression will soon fade, but the fear of Russia will 
continue, and may intensify as H-bombs grow more numerous. When 
people are afraid, they are more likely to listen to authoritarians or 
opportunists who come bearing clear-cut solutions and convenient 
scapegoats; they are more likely to believe the worst of their fellow 
citizens. I doubt that demagoguery in itself is worse nowadays than 
in other periods of our history, but it is more dangerous. For exam- 
ple, Senator Joseph McCarthy, by playing upon existing fears and 
prejudices, has made himself an international figure. In so doing he 
has interfered with the operations of the government and with our 
foreign relations, fooled a good many people with the false notion 
that their federal government is swarming with traitors, set Ameri- 
can against American, and damaged our American ideals of fair 
play and freedom of inquiry. The irony of all this is that it was done 
in the name of anti-Communism—for the Communists have been the 
chief beneficiaries. 

I mention McCarthy only as a notorious symptom of the times. 
If his prestige continues downhill to oblivion, this will not solve all 
our problems. Even before he became nationally known, cultural 
historians were writing about the pressure for intellectual conform- 
ity in the nineteen-forties, the growing intolerance with independ- 
ence and dissent, and the retreat of the critical attitude toward 
American life and values which had marked the twenties and thirties. 
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Much has been made of “Americanism.” But what is American- 
ism? Surely Commager was correct when he wrote in 1947, “Every 
effort to conform Americanism to a single pattern, to construe it to 
a single formula, is disloyalty to everything that is valid about Amer- 
ica.”’ Americanism in the sense of loyalty to the traditional freedom 
of the American mind is one thing. Americanism in the sense of 
‘think as I think” is another. 1 am reminded of some lines of Ste- 
phen Crane which | copied into a notebook when I was a student at 
Emory—in about 1929, as a matter of fact. 

“Think as I think,” said a man, 


“Or you are abominably wicked; 
You are a toad.” 


And after I had thought of it, 
I said, “I will, then, be a toad.” 


Now as to Communism. Communism, with its controlled think- 
ing, its complete intolerance of dissent, its forcing of whole popula- 
tions into a gray uniformity of mind without rights, without dignity, 
is the opposite of everything we hold dearest. Militant Communism, 
seeking to dominate the world, is the greatest menace to our free 
institutions that has ever arisen. Strangely, some of the Americans 
who hunt Communists most zealously here at home seem the least 
interested in the government’s efforts to organize the free world to 
halt Communist expansion abroad. Nevertheless, even within our 
own borders, Communists must be considered dangerous as actual 
or potential spies, saboteurs or fomenters of violence. Their illegal 
activities must be uncovered and prosecuted. They must be kept out 
of government jobs and other places where they can serve Soviet 
Russia to our detriment. This is only common sense. 

But we must always distinguish between treason and ideas. We 
have nothing to fear from ideas. Our defense against shabby or false 
ideas is more ideas, free inquiry and free discussion. Communist 
ideas have never appealed to more than a relative handful of our 
people, because our people traditionally have been unwilling to turn 
over their minds and consciences to someone else. 


Once we start repressing ideas—no matter how abhorrent they 
may be—we become more like the Communists. 
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Once we start trying to force on people our judgment as to what 
they should read, hear, see, say, or believe, we become more like the 
Communists. 

When we condemn a whole university—which, being a center of 
free inquiry, is the very antithesis of Communism—because a few 
faculty members are found who once might have been Communists, 
we become more like the Communists. 

And I might add that when any university is assaulted, all univer- 
sities are bruised. 

If the Emory chapter of Phi Beta Kappa celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary twenty-five years from now, and if the speakers discuss 
“The American Mind, 1954-1979,” I wonder what they will say. 
I am sure there is no use trying to guess. But we can expect the 
mechanization of our society to continue; I read the other day where 
the men who build cybernetic machines stated confidently that it is 
possible to develop an electronic apparatus that can play chess. We 
can expect no letup soon in the external and internal threats to free- 
dom. To cope with these threats we and our children will need even 
more freedom to think, discuss, and investigate than Americans have 
had up to now. Surely that is the proper aim of education. 

1979 is only five years away from 1984. And the 1984 of Orwell’s 
novel could conceivably arrive before 1979, if Americans should 
ever forget—as | do not believe they will—that “our power is in 
freedom of thought and of research.” 





The Natural Sciences 


By NorMAN H. GILEs 
Norman H. Giles, A.B. ’37, M.A. (Harvard) ’38, Ph.D. (Harvard) ’40, is 


Professor of Botany, Osborn Botanical Laboratory, Yale University. 


HIS AFTERNOON I plan to discuss some of the changes which 
have occurred in the natural sciences during the twenty-five- 
year period with which we are concerned. I do not visualize my task 
as an attempt to provide a factual survey of changes in research 
trends or an assessment of the results of such research. It seems to 
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me much more in keeping with the theme of this celebration to essay 
an appraisal of such changes as have occurred in what we may des- 
ignate in general terms as the position of science in our society. For 
our purposes, | propose to deal with three separate, but clearly inter- 
related topics. This discussion, then, will be concerned with changes 
which have occurred during the period under consideration in (1) 
the attitude of the nonscientific citizen toward science; (2) the atti- 
tude of the scientist toward his responsibilities as a citizen; (3) — 
and for our purposes the most important of all—the attitude of the 
scientist toward his science. 

It is, | suppose, reasonably obvious that the last twenty-five years 
have constituted a period of tremendous social, economic, and politi- 
cal change in this country. But it is also, I feel, a defensible thesis 
that the relative change in the position of the natural sciences in our 
society has been as marked during this period as has been that in 
any of these other areas. This change is certainly reflected in the 
average citizen’s attitude toward science. He still maintains his naive 
faith in and appreciation of the abundant life which science, in the 
form of engineering, be it physical or biological, was providing 
twenty-five years ago and still provides in ever-increasing measure. 
But the recent past, I might even say the past few weeks, have also 
made abundantly clear to every man that, although the results of 
scientific research can improve his comfort, they can also insure his 
total destruction. Yet even this latter development of science, 
fraught as it is with potential evil, seemingly has served to reimpress 
the average citizen with the, to his mind, magical qualities of science 
and to inspire his increasing respect for its possible achievements. 

The most obvieus concrete evidence for this increased recognition 
of the importance of science comes from the tremendous increase in 
funds, both public and private, available for research. Figures which 
would permit a direct comparison between the years 1929 and 1954 
in this respect are difficult to obtain. But it is perfectly clear that, 
despite the distorting factor of inflation, the availability of research 
funds from almost all sources has increased enormously, particularly 
during the past decade. Since 1940, in the case of federal expendi- 


tures alone, funds for research of all types have increased twenty- 
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fold, from $97 million in 1940 to approximately $2.2 billion in 
1953. Similar, although not as marked, increases have occurred in 
funds for industrial research from private sources such as corpora- 
tions. As far as government funds are concerned, the major reason 
for this increase is plain: most of the money is directly related to 
applied research and development in the area of national security. 
The increase in funds from private sources has also been principally 
in the area of applied research and development. An almost com- 
pletely new source, essentially nonexistent in 1929, is that derived 
from public subscriptions for medical research. The degree of public 
support for such organizations as the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis and the American Cancer Society is indeed impres- 
sive. It is evident that all the instances cited have one thing in com- 
mon. In each there is some reasonably tangible goal, some practical 
problem to be solved or some disease to be cured. This increased 
financial support of science is naturally gratifying to scientists. How- 
ever, as we shall have occasion to discuss in some detail later, there 
are factors involved which have become a source of grave concern 
to many scientists. 

Changes in the attitude toward science have not, of course, been 
confined to the average citizen only. The scientists’ colleagues in 
other intellectual disciplines have also been involved. I shall cite 
only the case of the sociologists. Until recently there has been a 
rather remarkable absence of interest on the part of most social sci- 
entists in what we may designate the sociology of science. Now, how- 
ever, as Robert Merton points out, science has become even more 
obviously than hitherto a “social problem” like war, or the perennial 
decline of the family, or the periodic occurrence of eccnomic depres- 
sions, and hence is an appropriate subject for investigation. One of 
the most stimulating discussions of this matter is that of Bernard 
Barber in his book entitled Science and the Social Order, which con- 
tains much of significance for the natural as well as the social 
scientists. 


There is one further aspect of the attitude of many citizens to- 
ward science, or, in this instance, more particularly toward scientists, 
which I should like to mention briefly. It appears that the popular 
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esteem in which scientists generally are held has greatly increased 
during the past twenty-five years. But this increased prestige is very 
largely confined to the immediate area of scientific achievement. 
There is little evidence that the average citizen, and especially the 
average politician, is impressed by the opinions of scientists in wider 
areas, especially that of public affairs. Indeed, it almost appears that 
the participation of scientists in such extra-curricular activities is 
immediately suspect. In short, as far as the average politician is con- 
cerned, scientists should confine their activities to their laboratories. 
In particular, the view is often held that decisions as to the use of 
their discoveries can best be made by others. 

Now I am certainly not prepared to argue that scientists as a 
group would automatically be capable of directing public affairs 
more effectively than politicians as a group. It is obviously an ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible task to transfer the objectivity of 
the laboratory to the complex arena of politics. But to deny to sci- 
entists the opportunity to make such an effort or to assume that any 
such attempt is itself objectionable, as often seems to be done, is 
wholly unwarranted. 

It was, indeed, in this very area of influencing political decisions 
by taking firm action, backed by an objective stand, that scientists 
were most effective in their role as citizens during the period under 
discussion. I have in mind the vigorous public discussion in the imme- 
diate postwar years concerning the best type of control in the field 
of atomic energy. Here is clearly an instance where group action by 
scientists was probably the most important single factor in influenc- 
ing a major political decision. Atomic scientists were leaders in a 
concerted and effective action which defeated the May-Johnson bill 
and finally insured civilian control of the future development of the 
atomic energy program in this country. There are few citizens, I 
imagine, who would not now agree that this was a fortunate deci- 
sion. Unfortunately, success has not attended the further efforts by 
many of these same scientists, together with other responsible citi- 
zens, to insure world-wide control of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. But such efforts have at least been made and are contimuing. 

Many scientists feel that there is today not nearly enough partici- 
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pation by their colleagues in public affairs. Detlev Bronk, president 
of the National Academy of Sciences, has recently discussed this 
matter in stating his views on the role of scientists in the furtherance 
of science. He feels that there is a need for a broader concept of 
the scientist’s functions and his role in society, both by scientists and 
by the public. He argues that society as a whole would benefit if 
more scientists decided that they have not only the right but also 
the duty to seek positions of administrative and political responsi- 
bility, especially in areas related to their particular professional 
competence. 

One area in which scientists have been increasingly active in recent 
years is in the explaining of science to others. It is becoming more 
and more evident to scientists that proper public support for science 
is most firmly grounded if the average citizen has some real appre- 
ciation of the nature of science, its methods, as well as its results. 
It is encouraging to note the expanding volume of accurate and at- 
tractive material dealing with science in the popular press, often 
written by eminent scientists, or at least having been prepared in 
consultation with such men. The relatively recent advent of thor- 
oughly reliable periodicals such as the British journal Endeavour 
and the eminently successful revived Scientific American serve as 
additional examples. Even though these two latter periodicals prob- 
ably serve primarily to acquaint scientists in one field with advances 
in other branches of science, they also inevitably contribute to a 
better understanding of science by nonscientists. Indeed, these media 
of education promoted by scientists in some instances primarily for 
nonscientists, and in other instances principally for their colleagues, 
must inevitably overlap. And they overlap, too, into our third and 
final but most important area, that concerned with the attitudes of 
scientists toward their science. For it is clear that here, as in other 
respects, marked changes have occurred, and scientists are concerned 
with discussing these matters with their colleagues as well as with 
the public. 

One of the aspects of the present changed position of science in 
our society with which an increasing number of scientists have be- 
come concerned stems from the current character of the markedly 
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increased financial support for science. It is perfectly evident that 
most of these funds are appropriated for applied research. It can 
even be argued that the overall funds available for basic research 
in this country have actually decreased during the past two decades. 
Certainly university income and endowment funds, once a major 
source of support for basic research, have decreased markedly. And 
the same is true of private foundation funds. In one case of particu- 
lar importance, that of the Rockefeller Foundation, the whole ori- 
entation of support has now been shifted to foreign areas and espe- 
cially to agricultural problems. 

This situation presents a remarkable paradox. It arises, at least 
in part, from a failure of the public to appreciate the various aspects 
of scientific research. Evidently, the hoped-for public recognition of 
the role of basic research in the advances of nuclear physics leading 
to uranium fission and eventually to atomic bombs has not been 
achieved. It is still clear that most people think of scientists princi- 
pally as skilled technicians or inventors and have little appreciation 
for the ultimate, overweening importance of fundamental research. 
Hence most support for basic science is camouflaged by other labels. 


It is obvious that a considerable amount of the money provided from 
government and other sources is spent on research of basic impor- 
tance. But this is, by and large, not the principal justification for the 
expenditure of these funds. 


In the case of federal funds for support of research in the univer- 
sities, over eighty per cent is for at least nominally applied research. 
This situation results in a further pronounced reorientation of scien- 
tific talent from basic to applied research. The universities have tra- 
ditionally been, and for several reasons appear likely to remain, the 
major centers of basic research. Consequently, their potential sub- 
version in this manner is a cause for much alarm to many scientists. 

Even in areas where applied research or development are not in- 
volved, many investigators see dangers attendant on the newer 
trends in the organization and support of research. Because of the 
increasing scope, complexity, and cost of much research, a very con- 
siderable degree of organization apparently becomes inevitable. Re- 
search programs, projects, and teams result. Science is threatened 
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with the disease of “‘projectitis,” as President Dodds of Princeton 
has called it. Clearly there are certain advantages to programmatic 
and group research. But there are important disadvantages as well. 
The analogy is often drawn between the stimulating ettects of co- 
Operative research endeavors and the biological phenomenon of 
heterosis or hybrid vigor. But it is well to recall that although many 
hybrids are vegetatively vigorous and produce abundant fruit, oth- 
ers, even though outwardly vigorous, may be largely or completely 
sterile. Programmatic research conducted by a large team of work- 
ers is usually most effective in the consolidation and exploitation of 
a basic discovery. The major advances are as a rule primarily the 
products of the intellect of a single individual. James Bryant Conant 
among others has argued convincingly for the continued support of 
what he refers to as the “uncommitted investigator.”’ Such a person, 
usually visualized as having the position of a permanent member of 
a university faculty, is most directly comparable in his freedom of 
action with the scientific amateurs of the past three centuries who 
laid the foundations of modern science. 

If science in our modern society is to flourish to the extent it can 
and should, solutions must be found for these pressing problems. 
It is of paramount interest to the public as well as to scientists that 
such solutions be found, since as Conant has also observed in this 
connection, “If the past is any indication of the future a nation in 
order to lead in technology, must lead in pure science.”’ Fortunately, 
there has been in this area one particularly hopeful recent develop- 
ment, the establishment of the National Science Foundation. Its 
very existence, even though with relatively meager funds, is a most 
welcome indication to scientists of at least partial Congressional rec- 
ognition that federal support for basic scientific research, including 
the training of new scientists, is a matter of primary public concern. 
But such federal aid should not excuse the universities from the 
responsibility for providing continuing support for science. It ap- 
pears necessary that the universities, especially the privately en- 
dowed ones, continue to play their traditional rdles of supporting 
from their own resources individual initiative and freedom in schol- 
arly research. 
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Let us turn now to other aspects of the scientist’s concern with 
this subject. What of the methods of science ? Have there been pro- 
nounced changes in the attitude of scientists in this matter in the past 
quarter-century ? Has the position of science as a factor in liberal 
education changed during this period? Have the relationships of the 
natural sciences and the social sciences been altered, and if so, in 
what respects? Does the scientist of 1954 have more or less concern 
for the freedom of science than did his colleague in 1929? 

The problem of evaluating the validity and limitations of the sci- 
entific method as utilized in the natural sciences is still a major one. 
As is well-known, the early years of the twentieth century saw re- 
markable and completely unanticipated discoveries in physics. New- 
tonian mechanics was found to be inadequate in the sphere of atomic 
physics. The emergence of the new concepts of quantum mechanics 
and relativity has had profound intellectual consequences in physics 
and elsewhere. Their impact has been very marked on the attitude 
of the physical scientist toward his methodology and conclusions. 
And the effect, after the usual cultural lag, of such a concept as that 
of the “uncertainty principle” has begun to be felt, to some extent 
at least, in subjects other than physics. In this connection Conant 
has performed a useful service for both scientists and laymen in his 
discussions under the titles “On Understanding Science” and ‘‘Sci- 
ence and Common Sense.” His definition of science as ‘‘an intercon- 
nected series of concepts and conceptual schemes that have devel- 
oped as a result of experimentation and observation and are fruitful 
in further experimentation and observations”’ is an effective opera- 
tional definition, although it undoubtedly does not satisfy certain 
philosophers or certain scientists. But it does serve to emphasize two 
aspects of science: first, that science is of necessity a dynamic, con- 
tinuing activity; and second, that, as a consequence, many scientific 


conclusions are tentative in nature. I do not here propose to inquire 
further into the thorny problem of the nature of scientific truth or 
whether science is a quest for ultimate certainty. Nor shall I attempt 
to inquire into possible alternatives to science in the search for truth. 
This particular problem has been discussed recently by a distin- 
guished biologist, Edmund W. Sinnott, who in his book Two Roads 
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to Truth states that there exist two separate although complemen- 
tary routes in this quest. One is religion, the tradition of spirit; the 
other is science, the tradition of reason. With this thesis some sci- 
entists are inclined to agree, but there are also many others who 
vigorously dissent. 

When we turn to another of the problems raised previously, we 
find an area where there is relatively universal agreement, at least 
among scientists. | am referring to the question of the place of sci- 
ence in liberal education. Scientists have been increasingly insistent 
over the past twenty-five years that their subject merits a position 
of first rank in the area of liberal studies. And this insistence has 
been thoroughly justified by the ever-increasing impact of science on 
society. It is significant also that the relatively recently initiated and 
continuing ferment in general education has resulted in part from 
the activities of numerous scientists. 

Although the current effectiveness of much teaching of science as 
an integrated part of a curriculum in the liberal arts may be open to 
debate, there is no question that there is widespread interest in this 
matter. Evidence of this is apparent, for example, in the articles 
contributed to the volume on Science in General Education, edited 
by Earl J. McGrath. In an increasing number of universities frankly 
experimental courses in the natural sciences are being presented. In 
general, attempts are made to place emphasis on the significance of 
science in terms of its methodology and great generalizations, rather 
than on the presentation of an array of descriptive factual material. 
It should be noted in passing, however, that generalizations in sci- 
ence—mayjor conceptual schemes or hypotheses—have been derived 
from an array of facts. These are indeed the grist for the scientist’s 
mill. Hence the presentation of a certain amount of factual material 
is absolutely essential for an appreciation of the nature and signifi- 
cance of science. Various approaches are being used in the teaching 
of such courses. In certain instances, emphasis has been placed on the 
historical approach, rather than on the situation in contemporary 
science, for example, by the utilization of case histories to analyze 
early developments in experimental science from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, a procedure championed by Conant. In this 
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connection it might perhaps also be noted that the study of the 
history of science has been recommended on its own merits as a 
“source of wisdom and humanism” by one of its ablest students, 
George Sarton. 

Before turning to the topic for final consideration, I should like 
to mention one additional aspect of the scientist's attitude toward 
his subject as a part of liberal studies. There is an increasing aware- 
ness among scientists that their subject possesses an intrinsic worth 
in the liberal tradition quite apart from any heuristic merit or social 
or intellectual significance. This admittedly somewhat vague concept 
can perhaps best be formulated in the phrase of Sir Edward Apple- 
ton, recent president of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, “Science for its own sake.” For many scientists there is 
perhaps as strong an emotional as intellectual element in their regard 
for their subject. Such feelings are inherent in such phrases as an 
“elegant or beautiful experiment’? which in a sense equate science 
with great art or noble poetry. The feelings which many scientists 
have for their subject as one of inexhaustible richness; the fact that 
science constitutes an enduring challenge on an endless frontier in 
an expanding universe—these are in part at least the substance of 
‘science for its own sake.”’ 


Finally, | should like to end by considering one further aspect of 
the position of science in society. This aspect has become of more 
concern to many scientists than all the other problems with which 
we have dealt. This problem is that of the freedom of science. 
Without freedom in science the previous problems we have con- 


sidered largely cease to exist. Not because their solution becomes 
easy, but simply because science as we recognize it also ceases to exist. 

It is in this area that perhaps the most drastic and ominous 
changes have occurred in the past quarter-century. I rather doubt 
that in 1929 many scientists were unduly exercised about the problem 
of the freedom of science. There was, in fact, little evidence of 
external threats to science from political or religious quarters. It is 
true that Dampier in the first edition of his History of Science, 
completed in 1929, was considerably concerned about the possible 
aftermath of the Scopes trial in Tennessee. In fact, he indicated 
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that in his opinion the principal threat to the future freedom of 
science resided ina revival of religious fundamentalism in the United 
States. And yet how wrong his prophetic powers proved to be as he 
himself stated in the preface to the edition of his book written in 
1941. At that date the danger to science seemed obviously to come 
from Germany and the Nazi brand of Fascism. But what would a 
new edition of this work today maintain? In this twentieth century 
what a difference a decade can make! The primary source of danger 
to science has again shifted geographically. And, some would main- 
tain, ideologically as well. Yet the results for science are largely 
the same, regardless of the philosophy of the particular totalitarian 
regime involved. In the present instance of Communist totalitarian- 
ism, the documentation available with respect to the destruction of 
one particular science, that of genetics, is fortunately remarkably 
complete, supplied, indeed, by authorized English translations pub- 
lished in this country with the approval of the Soviet government. 

I do not have time here to review the history of the genetics con- 
troversy in Russia. This would be a melancholy task for one who is 
himself a worker in this field. But this task has been admirably per- 
formed already by both Julian Huxley and Conway Zirkle. It must 
suffice to point out here that the classical results of Mendel and 
Morgan, which form the basis of modern genetics, have been aban- 
doned in the Soviet Union for a revived Lamarckianism, a doctrine 
of the inheritance of acquired characters in its most naive form. 
And this destruction of a science has been accomplished largely 
through the influence of a single man, Lysenko, who has used, not 
recourse to experiment, but appeal to authority—that of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. 

For all who are concerned with intellectual freedom in any field, 
the available literature on this subject should be required reading. 


It seems incredible that such documents as the complete stenographic 
report of the 1948 meeting of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R., together with subsequent related pro- 
nouncements from the Academy of Sciences itself, could have been 
published in the middle of the twentieth century. I am convinced 
that the events which these publications describe will come to be 
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generally recognized as ones of major significance in the history of 
science. Never before has such a flagrant attempt been made to 
establish scientific fact by political fiat. And not for over three hun- 
dred years, since the days of Galileo, have there been comparable 
public recantations by scientists of their science under the coercion 
of authority. It is, I feel, essential that the central issue involved 
in this controversy be clearly established, particularly in view of the 
evidence that many intellectuals in areas other than science have 
failed to appreciate the principle involved. This is clear, for example, 
from the nature of the rebuttal by George Bernard Shaw to H. J. 
Muller’s discussion of this matter in the Saturday Review in 1949, 
as well as from the subsequent letters from readers supporting 
Shaw’s position. The whole problem has been most ably dealt with 
by Julian Huxley. 

Certainly science as we know it in the West cannot continue under 
such conditions in the Soviet Union. But the immediate concern of 
many American scientists is with potential threats to science in our 
own country, not from without, but from within. Clearly, changes 
have occurred and are occurring in our own society which can be 
detrimental to the freedom of science. American scientists cannot 
but note that the international character of science, which has been 
so greatly damaged by the action of Soviet authorities, is being 
further sabotaged by certain of our own laws. The McCarran Act, 
by its exclusion, on political grounds, of certain scientists from this 
country, has made it virtually impossible to hold international 
scientific congresses in the United States. But undoubtedly the prob- 
lem of paramount importance because of its direct and derived 
consequences is that of secrecy in basic research. Admittedly this is 
a complex problem. Certain restrictions on publication in particular 


fields appear necessary, yet secrecy is alien to science. Indeed, secrecy 


is possible only when freedom is incomplete. Our concern is that 
restrictions of one kind set precedents for restrictions of other kinds. 
Such restrictions are factors of increasing importance in relation to 
scientific research. The twin problems of security and loyalty are 
largely the direct results of secrecy. The sore difficulties which beset 
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us in this area are well-discussed by Walter Gellhorn in his book on 
Security, Loyalty and Science. 

But now I must conclude. It is, I trust, evident from our brief 
discussion that there have been marked changes in the position of 
the natural sciences in our society in the past twenty-five years. These 
changes have involved the attitude of citizens toward science, but 
perhaps in more important respects the attitude of scientists toward 
their science. These changes have, it appears, raised more problems 
than they have settled. Yet it seems almost inevitable that the 
changes in the next twenty-five years will be even greater, and hence 
the problems more complex. But in this respect we natural scientists 
shall certainly not be alone, and we can only appeal to our colleagues 
in all other fields for mutual support in our search for truth to the 
end that we do not stray or are not misled from the path of freedom 
with responsibility—which indeed is the heart of the matter. 
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gee quarter of a century since 1929 breaks pretty sharply into 
two equal halves along the hither side of the year 1941. The 
first half was the era of the Great Depression, and the second half 


we might call, for lack of a better name, the era of the Great 
Intervention—an era that is, of course, by no means ended. 

The generation that was graduated from college in the first year 
of the Great Depression, as mine was, is perhaps in a better position 
than some to appreciate and assess the intellectual difficulties inher- 
ent in the two contrasting periods that divide the years of our adult 
life. These difficulties have been burdensome enough for citizens in 
private life, whose only concern is to live at peace with their own 
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consciences, to reconcile what they concede is necessary with what 
they feel is right, to acquiesce in public policies one day that they 
had held unthinkable or outrageous the day before, and to keep as 
far below the threshold of consciousness as possible the suspicion 
that they are puppets of circumstance. 

These are difficulties enough for anyone, but for that rather pre- 
posterous minority of us who live by our wits and undertake to 
instruct our fellow citizens what to think about it all, the difficulties 
have been even greater. That is especially true for those who have 
felt impelled to publish from time to time the results of their 
cogitations. For that has placed them on record and made it possible 
to compare at any time their views as of 1934 with their views as of 
1944 or 1954. Close comparison between the books an author 
wrote in the 1930's with books he wrote in the 1950's have in some 
instances resulted in unpleasant moments for the author concerned. 

When the mood and temper of the first half of this period are 
compared with the mood and temper of the second half, the reason 
for these embarrassments becomes apparent. In the years of the 
Great Depression the attention of the American people was turned 
inward to concentrate upon the solution of domestic, economic, and 
social problems that were so absorbing as to make us forget the 
outside world. Preoccupied with the faults and shortcomings of our 
own society, faults that had multiplied grossly through our negli- 
gence, we gave free rein to the impulse of self-criticism and reform. 
No institution was too sacred to be spared scrutiny of the critics, 
nor was any creed, or shibboleth, or class, or office, or department 
of public and business life. It was, as I recall it, a much more gay 
and fortunate time than the present one for the young man to ven- 
ture into the company of his elders and lift his voice to be heard. In 
our present era of conformity and repression it is difficult, I find, to 
convince the young that there was a period when dissent was wel- 


come, when a new idea was not a treasonable offense, and loyalty 
was not defined by Stephen Decatur and the local chapter of the 
American Legion. 

Schooled in skepticism, irreverent toward ritual and tradition, 


this same New Deal generation awoke late one Sunday morning to 
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find itself at war. Emotionally and intellectually it was poorly pre- 
pared for the sudden shift to the solemn pomposities of aroused 
nationalism and the heroics of wartime. Some were unprepared for 
the cease-fire order that called a halt to domestic reform and criti- 
cism; others for the order to close ranks with sworn opponents and 
forget past differences; and many felt betrayed by the plunge into 
foreign quarrels of Asia and Europe. The war emergency tided 
many over the intellectual crisis, and it was often with an immense 
feeling of relief that they put on a uniform. For in uniform one no 
longer had to reconcile, rationalize, justify, explain; one only had 
to take orders. After the war the intellectual crisis was renewed 
with greater intensity than ever in the aftermath of reaction and the 
hysterics of the heresy hunt. 

The trouble was that the postulates and verities of the thirties 
did not seem relevant in the forties and fifties, and the scale of values 
of one era did not answer the needs of the next. Some intellectuals 
solved their problem by recantation and repentance. Those who had 
gone farthest in their commitments to the left often rebounded 
farthest to the right, issued the loudest mea culpa, and lectured their 
fellows most sternly for their irresponsibility. Public repudiations 
of early views and former associates became common, and a few 


of the renegades from the extreme left carried their apostasy to the 
point of turning informer. The last resort and final apostasy was to 
join the Philistines in the anti-intellectualism of the mob. 

The layman may think that the historian was sheltered from the 
clamor and hubbub over current events because his writing and in- 


vestigation was concerned exclusively with the past and often with 
the remote past. But no one who has practiced the craft will 
make. such an assumption of immunity for the historian, and more 
particularly for the historian who undertakes to write American 
history. For the American people are distinguished by the exorbitant 
demands they make upon their history—and in consequence upon 
their historians. Lacking a dogmatic and ideological approach to 
political and social theory, they have leaned heavily upon tradition 
and historical precedent to justify their course of public action. 
This course has not, of course, been consistent, but has veered from 
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left to right over the centuries as dictated by expediency and the felt 
necessities of the time. And whether those felt necessities called for 
revolution or reaction, for secession or civil war, for isolation or 
intervention, historical precedent and sanction has been sought and 
found. Popular leaders with such widely assorted purposes in view 
as Washington, Jackson, Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, Thad Stevens, 
McKinley, Wilson, and the two Roosevelts have never lacked an 
interpretation of American history that supported their policies with 
ample precedent. Nor have they lacked historians to set forth those 
interpretations in persuasive style. 

But rarely has one generation of American historians been called 
upon to reconcile with sound precedent the policies of two such 
widely disparate eras as those that have divided between them the 
past quarter of a century. For the popular ideals and policies of the 
two eras embrace both isolationism and internationalism, pacifism 
and militarism, reformism and stand-patism, and a list of antipodal 
tendencies that could be extended much further. 

The foundations on which the historiography of the Great De- 
pression era was laid had been taking shape since the beginning of 
the century, when James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard 
had sought the definition of a “New History.” Construction of the 
new edifice had continued through the progressive period with but 
slight interruption during another period of war and reactionism, 
and the finished work had achieved two impressive and inspiring 
syntheses on the very eve of the Great Depression. These were The 
Rise of American Civilization, by Charles and Mary Beard, pub- 
lished in 1927, and Main Currents in American Thought, by Vernon 
Louis Parrington, whose three volumes appeared between 1927 and 
1930. With these gold-lettered black volumes on his shelves, the 
young scholar who embarked upon the career of historian in 1930 
could enjoy a wonderful sense of security about his chosen craft— 
whether he knew where his first job was coming from or not. 

It is a misconception to think of those books as commitments 
confined to the policies and philosophies of the progressive period 
that inspired them. They were based on theories of human motiva- 


tion, hypotheses of social change, and conceptions of jurisprudence 
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and political economy that reached back to the roots of American 
civilization and carried implications for a generation yet unborn. 
They carried explicit formulations of the nature and character of 
seventeenth-century Virginia planters and the New England Puri- 
tan theocracy, of eighteenth-century revolutionists, founding fa- 
thers, and constitution makers, of nineteenth-century Civil War 
and its consequences, as well as of twentieth-century movements in 
which the historians participated. Taken together, the formula- 
tions of this synthesis were much more congenial to the uses of the 
Great Depression era than to the needs and exigencies of the 
Great Intervention era. In the latter they became an embarrass- 
ment to certain historians, an encumbrance to others, and an 
intolerable abomination to still others. 

Parrington died in 1929, but Beard lived on for two more 
decades, active and irrepressible to the end. It is not surprising 
that he was singled out for excoriation in 1941 as one of the 
“irresponsibles” and that ten years later his ghost was exorcised 
from the banquet table of the American Historical Association and 
he was denounced as one who “probably contributed more than 
any other writer, except Henry L. Mencken, to the scornful attitude 
of intellectuals toward American institutions.” The history of a 
plan for two volumes of Festschrift in honor of Beard is an instruc- 
tive chapter in American historiography of the past quarter of a 
century. Launched in 1938, the project has suffered the defection 
of three editors, two prospective publishers, a dozen or more 
contributors, and finally after sixteen years of travail was pub- 
lished last week as one volume by a small university press. 

It is one of the nicer ironies of Beard’s career that he should 
have contributed more than any other American writer to smooth- 
ing the path of defection from his own historiography and to 
providing the means of rationalizing the shifts of historical inter- 
pretation that took place between the two eras under discussion. 
For Beard was the great transmitter of the doctrine of historical 
relativism to the shores of the New World. It was both inevitable 
and desirable that the historical philosophies developed on the 
European continent by Croce, Mannheim, and Meinecke should 
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have penetrated American historiography and liberated it from 
the cramping and distorting and basically false analogies with the 
physical and biological sciences. It was well too that historians 
should be compelled to re-examine their musty nineteenth-century 
notion that “it is possible to describe the past as it actually was, 
’ and their 
naive trick of arranging human history in neat chains of cause and 
effect. But Beard went further in his presidential address of 1933, 
entitled “Written History as an Act of Faith,’ and asked his 
colleagues to acknowledge that the historian, for all his preten- 
sions, was “more or less a guesser in this vale of tears,”’ that ‘any 
written history inevitably reflects the thought of the author in his 
time and cultural setting,’ and that the selection and organization 
of facts essential in writing any history “will be controlled by the 
historian’s frame of reference composed of things deemed neces- 
sary and of things deemed desirable.” 


somewhat as the engineer describes a single machine,’ 


So when the time came, as it very soon did, when the “things 
deemed necessary” as well as the “things deemed desirable” by 
many historians had undergone some swift and striking changes, 
it was somewhat easier to maintain the position that in view of the 


changed ‘“‘frame of reference’ a changed interpretation of history 


was justified. The demand for a new history was raised in numer- 
ous forms. One was the old demand heard often before, that each 
generation must rewrite history from its point of view. But in 
numerous instances it was not a new generation that was doing the 
rewriting at all but the same old generation that had discovered 
new “things deemed desirable” and was feeling its new “frame of 
reference.” For example, a historian of strong Marxist leanings 
in the thirties turns up in the forties as champion of the Hamilton- 
Webster-Clay approach to American history. Professor Morison 
of Harvard, confessing a personal weakness for “the Jefferson- 
Jackson-F. D. Roosevelt line,” deplores the past prevalence of 
that line, and declares that what this country needs is ‘‘a United 
States history written from a sanely conservative point of view.” 
A less well-known historian writing in Fortune calls for a return 
to the “Federalist-Whig-Republican” line. And Professor Nevins 
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has set forth in a crusading mood to drive the scoffers and scorners 
from the temple and restore John D., J. Pierpont, and Henry I to 
their pedestals in greater splendor than ever. 

It is curious to reflect in passing that the relativism that origi- 
nated in part as a justification of the ““New History” of the pro- 
gressive school eventually became a useful implement in the hands 
of the opposing school for the overthrow and dislodgment of the 
progressive interpretation. 

I certainly do not mean to suggest that the alteration of history 
because of “things deemed necessary” and “things deemed desir- 
able” was an innovation of the twentieth century. It is as old at 
least as the Roman Caesars and probably much older than that. 
And the frequent and flagrant revision of history on the basis of 
some such rationalization as this has been one of the reasons for 
the low repute into which the craft has fallen in certain periods, 
and for the cynical disdain with which certain worthies have hooted 
at its pronouncements and conclusions from time to time. One such 
period was the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries— 
another era of change in things deemed necessary and desirable. 
The craft was beginning to recover some of its prestige and author- 
ity when it was overtaken by the latest era of revolution and 
reaction and consequent revision and rewriting of history. The 
risk we run in this game is another falling off in prestige and 
authority and a renewed attack by the cynics. 

Before we enter the lists to contend for the title of champion 
revisers of history it might be wise to pause for a moment to assess 
the mettle of other contenders. It might then appear that in the 
game of manipulating history and refashioning the past to fit 
patterns, the advantages lie with the dogmatists, the determinists, 
the dialectical ideologists. They have had considerably more prac- 
tice at it, plus the additional advantage of being absolutely sure 
of the meaning of things. Upon reflection it might seem that this 
is really not our game at all, and that we had better be cautious 
about entering it. 
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I 


HERE IS A SAMENESS in the history of philosophy that often 
makes it monotonous to the student: one man wrote this, 
another attacked him thus, a third replied by redefining so and so. 
The same battles seem to be refought, and one twenty-five-year 


period looks like many others. The ingenious variations are novel; 
the major themes, reflecting the continuing directions of human 
interests and curiosity, are astonishing in their sameness. In phi- 
losophy divergent doctrines exist side by side for generations, 
neither convincing to those holding the other. The same theses are 
“proved” and “disproved”’ in alternate generations. If we do not 
stand close enough to the philosophical forum to see the individual 
disputants, we seem to hear only repetitious debates between peren- 
nial types of men over the same issues. 

Does recognizing this mean, then, that there is no place for 
philosophic initiative, and no hope for originality? Since I have 
been introduced as a professor of philosophy, you can guess what 
my answer to this rhetorical question will be. Still, there is a good 
reason why philosophy will continue to enlist the best efforts of 
some of the most creative minds of every age. The reason is that 
the most important philosophical problems do not arise from the 
lucubrations of one philosopher criticizing another. They come 
from outside the philosophical seminar; they are brought into it 
by winds of doctrine that change with the intellectual climate, that 
arise from the storms of interests and conflicts in the beliefs of 
men too hardheaded, too practical, too ignorant, or simply too 
busy to submit beliefs to philosophic scrutiny before embracing 
them. Many a man holds philosophical beliefs without having 
what lawyers call a “clear” title to them. 
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Opinions reflect, in ways unknown to those who hold to them 
as absolutes, the time and place and purpose of their origin. They 
continually introduce new tactical situations into the wars of phil- 
osophic truth. With each fundamental social, political, scientific, 
religious, or moral change, the tactical situation in philosophy is 
changed, despite the fact that philosophers are supposed to survey 
all time and all existence. 

It would be as wrong to be oblivious of these tactical novelties 
in philosophic debate as it would be to overemphasize them as 
constituting the whole life of philosophy. (The latter is the mistake 
of the Marxist historian.) The temporal and the eternal are inex- 
tricably mixed in the fleeting glimpses of truth that philosophers 
claim. The number of tenable positions in philosophic controversy 
is small, and time after time they are rediscovered, renamed, and 
reoccupied, though each time under a different banner. Sometimes 
one of the views seems to be so well-established that it becomes 
characteristic of a whole age; but with each change in the climate 
of opinion, the battle must be renewed, since the new issues do not 
appear to be the same as the ones already fought over. 


II 


I believe philosophy brings to light a fundamental paradox which 
has deeply infected us, and penetrated every part of our culture. 
Philosophy only makes it explicit. It is the paradox of “faith in 
science, distrust of reason.” The scientist has become the indispens- 
able ‘‘reasonable man” of our society. I need not speak of medicine, 
engineering, industry, or social betterment—even the advertising 
business could not dispense with his picture and what he is alleged 
to have said. But science, which has penetrated the mysteries of 
nature, has likewise penetrated into the mysteries of man. What 
has been discovered there—or at least what has been vouchsafed 
for the edification of the general public—is nothing very admirable. 
The mathematicians have emphasized the arbitrary and have de- 
throned the queen of the sciences, whose beauty and certainty was 
an inspiration to philosophers from Pythagoras to Whitehead; 
they have called it a game with meaningless symbols. The Freudi- 
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ans have made us even more distrust reason as a path to truth, by 
changing “rationality” to “rationalization.” Anthropologists have 
showed us the unsuspected social and economic determinants in 
our morality, religion, philosophy, and science itself, all of which 
were once supposed to reveal transcendent and unchanging truths. 
The facts are obvious; the paradox is just as clear. We distrust 
reason in philosophy, religion, and morals because “science says” 
reason is a social or biological product, an organ for survival or 
spiritual comfort having at most an accidental relation to truth, yet 
science itself is an offspring of reason. While products of science 
now threaten the life of all men, the ideology of science—“‘scien- 
tism’’—seems to threaten all the uses of reason that are not nar- 
rowly utilitarian. 


This paradox has widespread ramifications in anti-intellectual- 
ism, which stretches from pupil-coddling in our schools to teacher- 
baiting in Washington, and which now includes distrust of scientists 
themselves. But it has given the main direction to philosophic 
thought in the past quarter-century. I will now try to show two 
characteristic ways in which philosophers have made it explicit and 


have tried to come to terms with it. 


Ill 
One school of philosophy that exploited this paradox is known as 
“the Vienna Circle’ of logical positivism or logical empiricism. Its 
tenets were anticipated by some of the American pragmatists, 
especially C. S. Peirce, and its native nearest counterpart was repre- 
sented by C. I. Lewis, whose Mind and the World Order was 
published at the beginning of our period, in 1929. The movement 
in America was strongly fostered by the migration of many of its 
leaders from Germany and Austria to England and the United 
States. Logical empiricism has not remained an alien philosophy 
here; on the contrary, almost every native philosopher, whatever 
his affiliations, has been affected by, and improved by contact with 
the movement. During the past twenty years many of the most 
brilliant younger American philosophers have become influential 
participants in the movement itself. 
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Primarily through a study of language, the Vienna positivists 
concluded that many questions discussed in philosophy and divisive 
of philosophic schools were meaningless pseudo-problems. Any 
sentence having a meaning, they held, belongs either to logic and 
deals with the logical structure of knowledge, and is thus a formal 
sentence, or it has empirical meaning. If a sentence has empirical 
meaning, it is possible to stipulate what sensory experiences would 
verify or disconfirm it. All meaningful sentences, therefore, are like 
either “2 + 2 = 4” (formally significant) or like ““The tempera- 
ture is 50°,” “The atomic weight of carbon is 12,” or “Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon” (empirical sentences, either directly or in- 
directly testable by experience). The propositions philosophers 
have been most interested in—‘‘God exists,” ‘“The world consists 
of matter in motion,” ‘Mind is a substance, ’ “Morality is the 
perfection of human nature,” and their contradictories asserted 
by other philosophers—are of neither of these types. None of them 
is an empirical, experimentally testable, proposition. If empirical, 
it would belong to science, not to philosophy. Therefore, the posi- 
tivists say, such sentences are either disguised definitions about 
which it would be silly to dispute; or they are nonsense—nonsense 
in the literal meaning of the word (i.e., no sense experience is rele- 
vant to them), or nonsense all too often in the pejorative or abusive 
meaning of the word. Such propositions have emotional meaning; 
it makes people feel good to recite some of them, and if the sen- 
tence is the particular kind of nonsense that moral philosophers 
like—e.g., ““Lying is wrong,’’—it may help persuade people to act 
in certain ways. But they are neither true nor false, and the phi- 
losopher should not think that in them reasen has both gone beyond 
science and enunciated truths. 

The positivist assigns two tasks to the philosopher, one affirma- 
tive and one negative. Affirmatively, his job is to clarify the 
language and technique of science, to determine the meaning of 
scientific concepts, and to help extend the methods of science to 
fields previously left to alleged merchants of obscurantist nonsense. 
It is in this afirmative role, despite its narrowness, that I think 
philosophers in the past twenty years have made their most signifi- 
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cant contributions. Positivists and those influenced by them have 
notably advanced our understanding of scientific techniques and 
concepts, and the philosophy of science has made as much progress 
in these twenty-five years as have the sciences themselves. 

Negatively, the philosopher is supposed, by this doctrine, to have 
the task of moderating the pretensions of reason in fields of the- 
ology, metaphysics, and morals. The positivist says that these fields 
do not, as we commonly believe, consist of problems that almost or 
quite exceed human powers; they do not contain any real problems 
at all, but only nonsense followed by interrogation points. With the 
proper semantic analysis, the perennial problems of philosophy 
dissolve. If this kind of semantic discipline leaves a spiritual 
vacuum, it can be filled by the peculiarly edifying nonsense of 
poetry, morals, and theology; philosophers, we are told, ought to 
get back to logic and epistemology. 

Anyone acquainted with the history of philosophy can anticipate 
the next step, because in principle this attack on traditional phi- 
losophy is not new. Kant likewise distinguished such positive and 
negative functions of the philosopher. Of course he drew the line 
between reason, sense, and nonsense differently from the positivists, 
and he drew it for quite different purposes; but he contributed as 
much as they to the defense of science against irrationalism, and 
he warned as strongly as they against letting metaphysical enthusi- 
asm pass for the higher wisdom. And what was the result at the 
end of the eighteenth century? Some of Kant’s contemporaries and 
most of his successors, finding knowledge circumscribed and fet- 
tered just where human concern is deepest, threw off the Kantian 
restraints and indulged in one of the most extravagant metaphysical 
orgies in history. One suspects that we may see the same sort of 
thing again, as a reaction to the aridity of much contemporary 
philosophy which would rather be precise than be important. For 
as Schopenhauer recognized, man is a “metaphysical animal’’ and 
demands some sort of answers to his questions about life. To be 
told that they are not real questions does not satisfy; if the rational 
philosopher does not suggest answers, then irrational ones will 
do so. 
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Before I turn to irrationalistic enthusiasm, however, 1 would 
like to say something about the academic philosophers who have 
been influenced by, but not included in, the Vienna movement. They 
have responded to the challenge in expected ways. The non-positiv- 
istic and indeed anti-positivistic philosophers have learned exceed- 
ingly important lessons from the positivists. There is, I believe, 
more an air of workmanship and a higher standard of rigor in 
philosophy now than was evident at the beginning of the century. 
Philosophy has become vastly more technical and cautious as a 
result of the practice of philosophic analysis. There seems to me 
to be gratifyingly less fuzziness in the typical philosophical mono- 
graph of today than of thirty years ago, even when the funda- 
mental philosophical position is antithetical to positivism. 
Improving itself is the chief way in which traditional philosophy 
has defended itself from the positivistic attack; but it has also 
returned the attack. Philosophers have uncovered hidden commit- 
ments and speculative positions in the positivistic front itself. 
There is occurring a kind of dialectical rapprochement in philoso- 
phy—what Bosanquet long ago called, in another context, a 
“meeting of extremes in philosophy.” 


Both sides are beginning 
to borrow from the other. The speculative philosophers are not so 
positive as they used to be, and the positivists not so negative. 


IV 


But it will be a more profitable use of our time to consider a 
radically opposed philosophy, not the academic philosophy which 
has attempted to reach a compromise with positivism. Let me turn 
therefore to another philosophical movement that has flourished 
on the paradox. This movement, existentialism is as old as posi- 
tivism, but its influence has been felt here only towards the end of 
our period. Since the war, it seems to be the chief commodity 
France has been able to export, and she has exported it packaged 
as novels, plays, and philosophical treatises. 

Existentialism represents a more radical way out of the paradox. 
Positivism denied the competence of reason in matters of meta- 
physics and morals, and therefore denied the legitimacy of 
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metaphysics and traditional ethics. Existentialism likewise admitted 
reason’s impotence, but did not surrender the importance and 
legitimacy of metaphysics. There is nothing wrong with metaphy- 
sics—except that it has been pursued since the time of Plato along 
the wrong path, along a path that can lead, and has led, only to 
science and the caricature of philosophy called positivism. What is 
wrong is metaphysics based on reason or metaphysics denied on 
grounds of reason. An absolutely new beginning must be made. 
As I say, it is not metaphysics but reason itself which is found to 
be wrong. The existentialists’ diagnosis of what is wrong with 
traditional philosophy is that in claiming to be reasonable it did not 
put first things first. It put essence prior to existence, and when it 
considered existence at all, it did so externally and scientifically. 
You all know the classical philosophical distinction between 
existence and essence, between that a thing is and what it is. Phi- 
losophy has been almost exclusively concerned—if we believe the 
existentialist historians—with the whatness of things, with the es- 
sences which reason can define and grasp in their universality and 
logical structure. The systematic philosophers like Hegel believed 
that whatever is reasonable is real, and they seemed to think that 
existence could be handled purely logically. They were wrong if 
they thought this; Kant before Hegel, and Kierkegaard after him, 
showed that there was more to existence than could be proved by 
dialectic. With the decline of the great rationalistic system of 
Hegel, therefore, the empirical scientist came into his own. To 
the unphilosophical scientist was assigned the task of determining, 
by sensory observation, which of the logical possibilities have been 
actualized in this world, and scientists answered by looking through 
microscopes and telescopes, by dissecting and weighing, by citing 
data related by appropriately abstract mathematical laws. What 
the scientist finds or hypothesizes as existent is objects stripped of 
every shred of value and human significance. It is no wonder, then, 
that a philosophy which begins with the question of essences illus- 
trated in the world should end in positivism. If you are looking for 
facts illustrative of preordained essences, you go to the scientist, 
to whom general laws constitute the highest knowledge and to 
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whom the only kind of existence is that which can be measured and 
fitted into his equations. A philosophy based on essence, therefore, 
though it may begin in Platonism and reach a climax in Hegelian- 
ism, ends in positivism when it discovers that reason sundered from 
sense is either empty or illusory. Positivism’s merit is that it draws 
the inevitable conclusion from a philosophy of theoretical reason, 
giving up questions of existence and value. 

The anti-scientific response to Hegel is to look for existence 
within, and to find its paradigm in one’s own being. This existence 
was not discovered by Kierkegaard, of course; it had shown its 
head in earlier philosophy, as for instance in Socrates and Des- 
cartes, but it had always been distorted to fit some essence, such as 
res cogitans. But our own existence, especially as it manifests itself 
in us in moments of crisis calling for decision rather than cognition, 
refuses to be fitted into some abstract category. That is why 
philosophers had either distorted or ignored it. Decision demands 
of the whole man an act of assertion, of self-creation in one’s own 
ideal image, an act prior to all definition or essence or abstraction 
of reason. Our own self is the one existence we can see as it were 
from the inside, without the distorting perspective that abstract 
essences introduce into our vision of everything else. As an abso- 
lute, constrained by no universals, it is free; it is its own ground of 
being, creating itself by the act of taking a stand. Not only abstract 
sciences like psychology fail to notice or report or be faithful to 
this intrinsic existence—Bergson taught us that; but philosophy 
itself, as it had been practiced from Plato onwards, likewise failed 
to come to grips with this absolute, ineffable existence, for it had 
always pressed existence into some mould of essences that do not 
quite fit, and had regarded knowledge rather than creative decision 
as the gateway to its revelation. 

Words fail us, in this philosophy, for they signify only the 
common, the external, the ordinary, the regular. Rules do not apply 
—neither logical nor moral rules, for they, being universal, apply 
perfectly only to abstract essences. The intellectual is only a hollow 
man and presents us only with the shell of other hollow men, each 


a statistic in a hollow science. But true existence is not something to 
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be known, but something to be asserted, created, and lived. And 
a lot of different existences have been asserted and lived out in this 
trans-rational way: one of the two greatest existentialists asserted 
his within the Nazi party while at the same time the other was 
asserting his in the French Underground. 

It is dificult for me personally to see how a philosophy in any 
intelligible sense of the word can do more than bring us to the point 
where we see the way in which existence escapes every category of 
essence—a discovery made but perhaps not fully exploited before 
the existentialists. Having seen it, without falling back upon tech- 
niques and dialectics of essences, 1 do not know how we can make 
a philosophy out of it. Novels and plays, yes; sermons, perhaps; 
philosophy, no. But bringing us to this point is something too often 
neglected by other philosophers. Philosophies based on reason have 
tended to neglect the historical, the temporal, the contingent, and 
the existential dimension in which man is more than a role in an 
abstract categorial scheme. 

However little or much one may be enlightened by what the 
existentialists say and however little or much one may be convinced 


that existentialism is more than a fad in philosophy, one still cannot 
but be instructed by the meteoric rise of existentialism in literature, 
philosophy, and religion at this time. Each world war seems to 


produce its own species of intellectual relaxation and renunciation, 
a popular reaction against traditional values. These reactions are 
often but a continuation of some previously neglected strand in our 
cultural history, for such periods are not likely to be genuinely 
creative. Both positivism and existentialism had their origin in 
Europe in the nineteenth century, but when they appear again in 
the twentieth they have new social functions. This is as true of the 
existentialism of the forties as of the naturalism of the twenties or 
the positivism of the thirties. It is no surprise that after the second 
war much popular ideology should take the form of existentialism. 
The spirit of the times had already lost most of its faith in reason 
beyond science, and it came to doubt whether science itself was a 
blessing or a curse. Science, and philosophy based on science or re- 
stricting itself to the methods of science, seemed of no help in the 
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sharp and bitter decisions men had to make in an inimical world. 
Positivism had isolated science in a vacuum of nonsense and wishful 
thinking, previously called philosophy. What was isolated appeared 
to many to be worthless in the quest for the “meaning of life’ and 
an answer to the question ‘“‘What is man?” In terms of spiritual 
significance, many people felt that science itself was vacuous. Into 
these vacua, all said to be a product of abstract reason, there rushed 
all the anti-intellectual pressures we feel around us today. Indefi- 
nitely more refined, but still anti-intellectual, existentialism had its 
opportunity to fill the metaphysical vacuum with a new kind of 
Message, a message containing not knowledge of the abstraction 
‘‘man’’ but one supposed to give intellectual courage for the critical 
decision to become freely one’s own unique self, undistorted by 
social and scientific strictures. 

Whether this anti-intellectual philosophy can fill the vacuum left 
by positivism, or whether, as I believe, a broader conception of 
reason is called for—of reason that is both scientifically defensible 
and morally sensitive—that is the question for the next quarter- 
century. 
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President White, a foundation member of the Emory chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, a senator of the national body since 1937, was elected President of 
the United Chapters for the triennium 1953-55. The following address was 
delivered at the dinner-initiation meeting of May 21. 


HIS PROGRAM brings to a close the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of the Emory chapter of 

Phi Beta Kappa. I should like to express my appreciation of the plan- 
ning of the series of meetings held in recognition of this anniversary, 
excepting of course the plans for this meeting. The officers and the 
committees and the speakers who have taken part in these programs 
have made an important contribution to the life of the University. 
It was almost exactly ten years ago that I spoke, on the invita- 
tion of this chapter, on “Liberal Education and Democracy’s 
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Schools.” This address was printed and promptly and properly 
forgotten. I have, however, dug up my copy. To my surprise and 
with mingled satisfaction and chagrin I found as I looked it over 
that | would change hardly a word. This may mean that I have not 
grown in these ten years—hence the chagrin. But it may mean that 
I was talking sense then—hence the satisfaction. It was, I think, a 
better speech than I am making now, and I was fleetingly tempted 
just to repeat it, in the conviction that there would be no lingering 
memories in the minds of any of my hearers of ever having heard 
it before. This is not the same speech, but I am expressing, before 
I finish, some of the same convictions. 


The quarter of a century under review has included the depression 
years of the thirties; the years of World War II; the postwar 
period of rapid demobilization; the long period of inflation; the 
continuation in ‘“‘peace time” of “selective service;’’ the continuing 
“cold war;” the Korean war; and now the hovering threat of an- 


other—this time a really total—war. 

I mention these major aspects of our national life, in the fewest 
possible words, not with any purpose to discuss them, but because 
each of them has had impacts on American higher education— 
impacts which have been direct and obvious and with which all of 
us are familiar. In the main these impacts have been disruptive and 
confusing, as they have been for American life in general. 

I should like now, in equally stark fashion, to list some of the 
trends in American higher education that have been only remotely, 
if at all, related to these major aspects of American life. These 
trends are of varying degrees of significance; some of them are 
interrelated one with another. The list grew, as I made it, much 
longer than I anticipated. I hardly need say that few, if any, of these 
trends had their beginnings after 1929; it is clear, too, that the 
final outcome of most of them is yet to be seen. To discuss them all 
in their implications, even briefly, is obviously impossible. Before 
I am through I shall try to suggest in broad outline what seem to 
me to be the major challenges to higher education at the end of 
this quarter-century. 
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Here, then, is my list, with no thought of further comment on 
most of the items: 


1) Postwar resumption of emphasis on intercollegiate football 
—hbig-time football—with occasional and in the main futile at- 
tempts to get the business under some kind of reasonable control. 

2) Rapidly inflated enrollments, due to the “G.I. bill” in the 
immediate postwar period; subsequent decline; and now a renewed 
trend upward, with prospects of new highs in enrollment in the 
early sixties. 

3) The development, the multiplication, and the growing 
power of accrediting agencies, and the beginnings of concerted 
efforts to codrdinate and restrict their work. 

4) The development of new techniques for testing, measure- 
ment, and evaluation. 

5) Mounting interest in counseling and guidance. 

6) Development of new devices and techniques for teaching, 
notably audio-visual aids, including radio and television. 

7) Growing interest in and new approaches to ‘“‘adult educa- 
tion.” 

8) A new emphasis on the study of international relations and 
world affairs. 

9) Insistent attention to religion in education. 

10) The growth and the increasingly effective use of libraries. 

11) The interest in and the development of varying patterns of 
interinstitutional codperation. 

12) The beginnings of a breakdown of racial segregation. 

13) Growing protest against overspecialization in collegiate and 
graduate education. 

14) The focusing of interest on “general education,” variously 
interpreted. 

15) New approaches to the task of teacher education, with in- 
creasing recognition of the responsibility of college faculties as a 
whole for the preparation of teachers. 

16) The rise of the junior college. 

17) The search for some kind of unifying principle in the college 
curriculum. 
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18) Concern over and efforts toward codrdination of high school 
and college curricula. 

19) National concern over the problems of financing higher 
education, and new approaches, with interest focused on the “plight” 
of the private (non-tax-supported) institutions, and on medical 
education, and with discussion centering a) on Federal aid, in some 
form or other, and b) on support from business and industry. 

This is no more than a catalogue. Almost every one of these 
“trends” has been the subject of vigorous controversy and the 
occasion of voluminous writing; for endless talk on local campuses 
and in regional and national meetings; and for questionnaires, 
surveys, and reports in such numbers that finding shelf space for 
them becomes difficult, to say nothing of finding time to read them. 

But let me continue cataloguing or listing just a bit further, by 
mentioning, again without elaboration, some of the most significant 
of the organizational movements and the publications that manifest 
these trends, that have received national attention, and that have 
influenced or will in the future influence developments: 


1) The announcement of the radical redefinition of the “‘col- 


lege’’ and the relocation of the bachelor’s degree at the University 
of Chicago, following the accession to the presidency of Robert M. 
Hutchins in 1929. 


2) The Harvard report, General Education in a Free Society, 
published in 1945. 

3) The report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, Higher Education for American Democracy, published in 
1948. 

4) The effective service to higher education of the American 
Council on Education, especially during and since World War II, 
and its special studies and reports. 

5) The organization of the Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education, now the Southern Regional Education Board. 

6) The organization of the National Commission on Accredit- 
ings and its periodic reports. 


7) The organization of the National Fund for Medical Educa- 
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tion, the studies it has made, and the support it has been able to 
secure. 

8) The organization of the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education and its reports, especially the summary volume, Nature 
and Needs of Higher Education, published in 1952. 

9) The successful codperative Negro College Fund. 

10) The series of brochures on Religious Perspectives in College 
Teaching, now brought together in a single volume. 

11) The recently published volume General Education in School 
and Society, the report on a coéperative study involving three 
famous preparatory schools—Phillips Exeter, Phillips Andover, 
and Lawrenceville, and three universities—Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton. The study was generously financed by one of the 
foundations. 

12) The organization of the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation Inc., and the series of pamphlets it is issuing. 

13) The volume on The Negro and the Schools, the outgrowth 
of studies financed by the Ford Foundation, released only this week. 

Here again my list has grown longer than I expected. But it 
could with slight difficulty be greatly lengthened. I realize that all 
this may seem to have little relationship to the subject announced: 
The American Mind: 1929-1954. But such selective cataloguing or 
listing of trends and of influential organizations and documents is 
at least suggestive of America’s concern for and vital interest in 
higher education. I come now to an attempt to suggest the signifi- 
cance of all this talk and organization and reporting—all this inter- 
est and concern — as 7/ see its significance. Of course I speak 
personally now. I shall be repeating myself. I condense, as much as 
I possibly can. And all that is said as to the future must, in one’s 
mind, be prefaced by the words, “Barring some great national or 
international catastrophe.”’ 

1. My first suggestion, then, is that all of this is indicative of 
America’s faith in education. This may almost be thought of as a 
“blind,” even a “pathetic” faith. The ground for this faith may not 
always be sound and solid. The motives may not always be wholly 
admirable. But the fact remains that the American people want 
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schooling for their children, just as much of it as they can get and 
can take. 

How much is this? And what kind of schooling? The answer to 
the first question is ‘‘Probably a good deal more than is at present 
being provided.” There is abundant evidence that many of the 
ablest young people of the country have been and are being denied 
educational opportunity from which they would profit and through 
which their highest potentialities would be realized. There is evi- 
dence, too, that more varied types of institutions, more varied and 
Hlexible curricula, improved and vitalized teaching, better counseling 
and guidance, and general expansion of facilities, will enable larger 
numbers than we have ever thought of to profit by extended periods 
of education. 

But what kind of education? The answer, negatively, must cer- 
tainly be: ‘‘No one kind.’’ While formlessness, confusion, conflict, 
even chaos, are terms used, with some measure of justification, to 
characterize the American educational scene, perhaps the word 
“diversity” describes it less invidiously—a diversity due to rapidly 
increasing enrollments, to the expansion of knowledge, to a rapidly 
changing social order, and to new and greater and more complex 
and varied responsibilities imposed upon schools and colleges. 

And it is to be expected that this diversity will continue. Indeed 
diversity is coming to be looked upon not alone as inescapable but 
as necessary and desirable. I cite, for example, the chapter in 
Nature and Needs of Higher Education (already referred to) 
headed “Diversity the Key to Freedom.” 

I suggest two or three implications of the acceptance of diversity 
as a continuing characteristic of American education: (1) There 
will be insistent need for the kind of guidance that will help young 
people find and choose the educational opportunity best for them. 
This is a large order. It will not be perfectly or even well filled for 
a long time to come. But it is a part of the challenge to education 
in a democracy. (2) As young people mature and gain new insights 
and perspective, interests and purposes may change. Diversity must 
not, therefore, involve such rigid barriers between different types of 
institutions that choices, once made, become for young people irrev- 
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ocable, or even that changes of direction become unduly difficult. 
Here, too, are serious difficulties. | have to leave it there. (3) A 
third implication is that each institution will need to define and 
delimit its own areas of service, clarify its purposes, and then, for 
the purposes agreed upon and within the limits set, constantly seek 
to improve the process and the product. 

2. This discussion of diversity and its implications brings me to 
the basic problem posed by the demand for more and more schooling 
for more and more people. I nave phrased this problem as that of 
the reconciliation of the democratic ideal and the ideal of excellence, 
and I have discussed it more than once—perhaps to the boredom of 
some of my friends. I do not now repeat at length. I think both 
ideals must be maintained. I think there has been a tendency to pull 
the whole educational process down to the level of the average, 
and that in consequence superior students have suffered loss of 
opportunity and incentive and the waste of time. I think that much 
of our current practice encourages slovenliness, shoddiness, and 
carelessness. 


I think, on the other hand, that in some of the pleas for quality, 


for excellence, there has been manifested an arrogance, an intellec- 
tual snobbishness, and a contempt for the needs of “the mass’’ that 
is dangerous. I think that we must find a way to provide more ade- 
quately for the gifted, while we avoid cultivation of a sense of 
superiority and an aloofness from the interests and the activities of 
the less gifted. To put it another way, we must develop a sense of 
responsibility in these more capable young people, a sense of identifi- 
cation with their fellow citizens. But (and this I cannot refrain from 
adding) this should not be interpreted as encouraging what in a 
provocative essay published (interestingly enough) in 1929 James 
Truslow Adams called ‘the mucker pose.” 

3. At least in my thinking this basic problem and most of the 
related ones come to focus in the liberal arts college. We still say 
“liberal education is the heart of all higher education.” Yet the 
problems confronting the liberal arts college, whether within a 
university or a separate institution, seem to me to be the most acute, 
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the most insistent, the most difficult, and the most challenging of all 
the problems confronting higher education. 

For one thing, the liberal arts college, for at least the quarter- 
century under review, has had to be too largely on the defensive. It 
has had to resist pressures from below and above in the educational 
structure, and from without and within. It has not always resisted 
them successfully; it has not always even tried to resist as it has 
struggled for mere survival. The ends of liberal education are not 
easy to define in terms that can be made meaningful in practice; 
they are even more difficult to realize. Yet surely there can be no 
dissent from the proposition that “the strengthening of liberal edu- 
cation in its content, emphasis, and financing is required for main- 
taining a citizenship of free men.” 

The future of the liberal arts college depends, I think, on three 
things: (1) the clarification of its own purposes; (2) the clarifica- 
tion of its relationships to the lower schools; (3) the clarification 
of the interrelationships of the college on the one hand and the 
graduate and professional schools on the other. 

All the practical questions involved cannot even be mentioned. 
That there have been concerted and persistent attacks on these 
problems during the last twenty-five years is clear; and I have been 
sorely tempted to elaborate on some of these attacks. | have not 
yielded to the temptation. I record only the conviction that another 


twenty-five years must be devoted to them—and then perhaps still 
another twenty-five. And there will be required a perspective, a 
balance, a philosophy, a concern, and a commitment, which are not 
always found as faculties tackle the problems and vote on specific 
issues presented to them. 


There have been many interesting experiments—most of them not 
nearly so revolutionary or so novel as has been claimed, or so com- 
pletely successful as has been expected. There are many encourag- 
ing signs. 

I agree with this sentence from the Harvard report: ““The wonder 
is not that our schools and colleges have in some ways failed; on 
the contrary, it is that they have succeeded as they have.’”’ And with 
this, from the little volume on the Nature and Needs of Higher 
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Education: “It can almost be said that the success of higher educa- 
tion has been its financial undoing”—and, I would add, almost its 
undoing in other ways. But only almost. Disaster may have seemed 
at times to threaten. Problems press today. But the situation is 
better, the position stronger, now than was the case twenty-five years 
ago. And I am very confident that the same thing can be said—and 
with even greater assurance—when the Emory chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa in 1979 celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. 





Teacher and Taught 
By Guy STANTON Forp 

The address following the dinner on the evening of April 9 was delivered by 
Guy Stanton Ford, Litt. B. (Wisconsin) ’95, Ph.D. (Columbia) ‘03, 
Litt. D. (Wisconsin) ’33, (Columbia) ’39, LL.D. (Minnesota) °46. 
Dr. Ford served as Professor of History and Dean of the Graduate School 
at the University of Minnesota, 1913-38, as President of the University of 
Minnesota, 1938-41. In 1941 he became Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and Editor of the American Historical Review. 
Long a Senator of Phi Beta Kappa, Dr. Ford is the immediate Past- 

President of the United Chapters. 
Bo WE TALK of the teacher and the student I want to say a 
word for the subject, for the body of material in which they 
share or should share a common interest. The world’s knowledge 
in almost every field is a matter of slow accretion. It is the product 
of many minds, some of them the world’s greatest. They have 
added, they have rejected, until something worth transmission has 
been built into a corpus which neither teacher nor taught can treat 
lightly. It has its own imperatives. No one sheuld disregard them. 
The most critical treatment should be equally respectful. The flip- 
pant teacher who dismisses some event or man great in their day 
with a snide allusion has no comprehension of the rough road of 
trial and error by which man has risen from the past to the living 
present. The body of knowledge under classroom or seminar con- 
sideration is there to be molded as you will. It is worth the effort of 
the instructor to make it interesting, to make it alive because of his 
own interest and sense of its worthwhileness. It is not his obligation 
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to make it entertaining nor has the student the right to expect 
entertainment. On the other hand, it is his privilege, I might say his 
duty, to walk out when a lecturer walks in and says in word or man- 
ner, ‘‘Well, what can I bore you with today ?”’ Or when, as the story 
goes, a professor in a great university came in the first day each 
fall, opened a closet door, took down a bunch of papers, beat them 
on the desk, then blew off the dust and began his lecture. These, even 
if true, are crass examples on the instructor’s part of a want of any 
sense of the dignity of his subject, and of the fact that scholarship 
in any field is not static but a living growing thing to be freshly and 
variously presented to each succeeding generation of students. 
One word more on the subject matter. Despite all the subdivision 
and increasing specialization, man’s knowledge of himself, of his 
fellow men and the world they live in is becoming more and more 
evidently a seamless web. The full richness and complexity of its 
pattern no one mind can grasp. Yet the very specialization that 
seems to divide may reveal to the thoughtful mind new relations and 
dependencies. The limbo between two fields tends to disappear and 
the most fruitful themes are found as investigators from many 
directions converge on what was once no man’s land. It is the heavy 
responsibility of the undergraduate teacher even more than the 
graduate teacher to relate his subject to the nexus of interests to 
which it is connected and that are being presented to his students 
in other classrooms. The instructor cannot be vague or pretend to 
omniscience, but he must open at least peepholes through which the 
student sees, even if but for a moment, the commonalty in any age 
of the scientific and literary and humanistic interests of mankind. 
The American historian who spends time on presidential nonentities 
and neglects the great inventors ts blind to the factors which have 
created the age and the problems with which his students are faced. 
I do not subscribe to the doctrine that we must now erect a Valhalla 
to the robust exploiters of capitalistic power. Certainly we should 
not let past petty political squabbles obscure the gigantic impact of 
the so called “robber barons” on American life. When I lectured to 
large classes of freshmen in modern European history, I found that 
for them the most illuminating lectures were the occasions when I 
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turned from war and politics to point out the significance of two 
books and two men, Charles Darwin and The Origin of Species and 
Karl Marx and Das Kapital and their common debt in a reading of 
Malthus. Or when we forgot for one day in the Napoleonic era the 
thundering guns of Austerlitz and Wagram and Leipzig and Water- 
loo and recalled a querulous, deaf, harassed old man in Vienna who 
was creating the undying beauty of the Fifth, the Seventh and the 
Ninth Symphonies of Ludwig Beethoven. 

I refrain from pushing this broader conception of the subject 
matter into the fields of science, literature, medicine, and the social 
studies. The illustrations are many and pertinent. I can only pay my 
tribute to the increasing number of teachers who are growing into 
the power to present their subject matter in its setting as a contribu- 
tion to our civilization. And beyond that to all those, teachers and 
students alike, who pay any subject worth its place in the curriculum 
their serious even reverent attention. 

In turning from subject matter to consider the delicate, tempo- 
rary, and undefined relation between teacher and subject matter and 
student the first question to be asked is, ‘‘What is a good teacher ?” 
After long experiences I am unable to give, from the student’s point 
of view, a clear and precise answer. All I can say is that few if any 
teachers are rated good by all students. Some like them long, some 
like them short, some prefer the mild and hesitant, some the aggres- 
sive and dogmatic, some even prefer brunettes to blondes. For an 
occasional successful teacher I can find no reason at all. From the 
days of Aristotle and Abelard to our own the beadroll of good 
teachers is legion. The names are few among them whom their stu- 
dents honored as having influenced the course of their lives. 

I can illustrate this !ast remark by the results of an experiment. 
The Fellows on the Mayo Foundation, some two hundred and fifty 
at the time of which I speak, are registered graduate students in the 
University of Minnesota. If you include their high school, college, 
internship, and graduate years, few students anywhere have been 
more years under instruction or had contact with more instructors, 
especially in the fields of science. These students were asked to name 
the teachers who had definitely made a lasting impression upon them. 
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Out of all that might be chosen, the briefest list was two and the 
highest seven and the average three and a half. It was interesting 
to note that those from the same college or medical school almost 
invariably named the same man or men. Some of this highly select 
group I knew personally or by reputation. They were uniformly 
men of great learning and especially skillful in simplifying without 
watering down the complexities of their fields of specialization. 
For what it was worth, the answer to this questionnaire supports 
the two qualifications most often associated with a good or great 
teacher, mastery of his subject and clarity in its presentation. 
When I tried the questionnaire on myself I did not come up with 
any clear-cut picture of the ideal teacher. By a generous interpreta- 
tion I could list six. Of these, two were in a village school and | 
disliked one as much as a boy can. Two only led me to read a book. 
Three were in the field of history on the college and graduate school 
level. The first influential teacher was principal in a three-room 
village school. He was a Civil War veteran and as a stern drillmaster 
was the equal of any top sergeant. His black beard, heavy eyebrows, 
and piercing eye made him seem much more formidable than he was, 
for he knew how to stimulate pride in achievement by competition. 
In my thirteenth year he entered me and my chief rival, a little girl 
of about the same age, in the county examinations for a teacher’s 
certificate in the common branches. We both received honorary first- 
grade certificates. This venture showed me I could achieve by study 
and hinted that | might find a career in teaching. Incidentally it gave 
me a firm grasp of many common branches that I have found very 
useful even as a member of Phi Beta Kappa. The old soldier was 
succeeded by a woman who insisted on embarrassing exercises in 
deep breathing and calisthenics. This was too much for country 
boys who in off hours were devoted to baseball. But somehow, some 
way she put in my hands a little book by the Reverend John Todd 
called Todd’s Student Manual, written in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. I have met only one person who ever heard of the 
Reverend John Todd and that was because the author was a great- 
uncle of his. The book, which he did not know, prescribed rules for 
study and student conduct that would have turned Loyola, the 
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founder of the Jesuits, green with envy by their preciseness and 
exacting character. | mastered it except for certain Latin quotations. 
By the context I surmised that they described youthful sins that he 
did not think it nice to discuss in English. | adhered to it till even 
my limited world of knowledge made impossible the prescribed 
daily, weekly, and monthly reviews of all that had gone before. The 
next name in my list was the same double play of teacher to book to 
student. The old president of the little institution I first attended 
gave some of us the opportunity to read with him a book he had 
discovered. It was Bryce’s American Commonwealth. No one today 
can picture what a revelation that book was to a lad in his teens or to 
any thoughtful American citizen in 1890. For me it was the first 
revelation of how a scholar works. It had footnotes. All my other 
texts were self-contained and seemed the products of one superior 
intellect that knew or had discovered all there was to know in his- 
tory or literature or zoology. Here was an Englishman who to my 
unsophisticated mind had discovered what went on in the Constitu- 
tional Convention and in state legislatures and in political parties. 
He cited Supreme Court decisions that he must have discovered, I 
thought, by reading them all to hit so aptly on McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land and Marbury vs. Madison. More profound and lasting was the 
objective lifting of the whole nexus of American political problems 
above partisanship into the higher sphere of historical origins. For 
the first time and through the eyes of a friendly foreign critic | saw 
the strength and weakness of my native land. I may add that in 
time it saved me from becoming an Iowa Republican, than which 
there is no whicher. 

The rightness of listing the other three will be recognized by any 
historian here. To him Frederick Jackson Turner, Charles Homer 
Haskins, and James Harvey Robinson would be a triumvirate any 
student of history would be glad to claim as instructors. I shall not 
analyze or detail the influence and merits of each. Suffice it to say 
that professionally Turner and Haskins had inducted me in meth- 
odology and outlook so that the best of my Berlin seminar leaders 
and lecturers had little to contribute. Whatever you may think of my 
choice of the first three, the last three certainly ranked in scholarship 
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and expository power with the best of the men chosen by the Mayo 
Fellows. 

But this hardly puts the definition of a great teacher beyond 
dispute. When I was a young instructor in Yale they had college 
faculty meetings that wasted even in those days a disproportionate 
amount of time on disciplinary cases or whether a successful man 
who had dropped out before his degree might be listed with his 
class as a graduate of its year. Just before the solemnities began, 
often with the president of the university presiding, an elderly man 
thin and carelessly dressed would shuffle into the room and take a 
seat in the farthest corner. He sat patient and silent throughout the 
session. I was curious as to who he was, for I never saw him at any 
other time on or off the campus. I asked some of my younger col- 
leagues who were Yale men who he was. They did not know. Then 
one day in 1903 Willard Gibbs died and New Haven and some in 
the college learned that they had harbored one of the three greatest 
scientists of the nineteenth century, a man called by an English 
scholar the greatest synthetic philosopher since Newton. Here was 
certainly a master of his subject, who developed “the theory of the 
thermodynamic properties of heterogenous substances” and laid the 
foundation for the great new subject of physical chemistry and the 
introduction of vector analysis. Despite a world-wide fame he drew 
few graduate students to Yale during his thirty-two years as pro- 
fessor of mathematical physics. Of those who did come only a half- 
dozen by his own count understood what he was teaching. He taught 
the world of science by the papers he wrote, not more than those 
put forth by Mendel and in journals almost as obscure as those in 
which the Austrian monk founded the subject of genetics. Any 
physical chemist or mathematical physicist can testify to the far- 
reaching influence of Gibbs as a teacher without a classroom or 
students. I can testify to it. I once related in a lecture to Sigma Xi 
what I have told you of knowing Gibbs. At the close of the lecture a 
distinguished physical chemist in the audience came to the platform 
to grasp, as he put it, the hand of a man who had once seen Willard 
Gibbs in the flesh. To the honor of Yale let it be recorded that they 
kept him on the staff for a third of a century without troubling him 
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to nll out a questionnaire as to how many students he had and how 
he distributed his time between teaching, research, consultation with 
students, and service on committees. 

Let me turn now to the other end of the spectrum, from the 
master of his subject who knew only the subject as a means to attract 
students who did not come, to one who was certainly an indifferent 
scholar but inspired his students to become scholars. This latter type 
I can best illustrate by a man who was professor of history and head 
of the department in a small but respectable independent college in 
the Middle West. In the selection of fellows and teaching assistants 
the department of history at Minnesota chose a student recom- 
mended by this professor. The results were so satisfactory that they 
gave weight to his recommendations and more appointments to his 
students, until in the end the selection became preliminary approval 
of his nominees before the department turned to the other appli- 
cants. The success of this group was without a failure. They came 
with enthusiasm for their subject and spoke with respect and sincere 
affection for their master in this college. 1 knew him. He had not 
finished his work for his doctorate. I do not know that he failed. He 
simply never finished or presented a thesis. At the time Frederick 
Jackson Turner became president of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation | edited a volume of tribute essays by his former students. 
It was the first of the long series of similar volumes. It has long 
been out of print largely because the first essay on ‘‘Kansas’” made 
known to a larger public the talents of Carl Becker. I asked the 
small college professor to contribute. His essay was fortunately 
sent in too late to make the deadline and I was relieved of the 
necessity of returning it as unacceptable. It was that and by a wide 
margin. Curious about his secret in stimulating able undergraduates 
to go on to graduate work in his field, | persuaded the summer 
session director to give him an appointment. I approved one course 
for graduate credit. Several of the graduate students when I ques- 
tioned them spoke appreciatively of the course. I asked what he 
talked about. “Oh,” said one of them, “most everything including 
the hay crop this summer.” I knew he owned a farm and had been 


mayor of the small town where the college was located. He did not 
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have a magnetic personality but evidently he was not just like other 
college professors, and the limitations of his own scholarship con- 
vinced his students that here was a subject they could master as well 
as he. Even when | add the aura with which unsophisticated students 
surround a small college instructor, | have no adequate explanation 
of the undeniable success as a teacher of this clearly unscholarly 
professor. 

I could add other like illustrations. A more satisfying type is the 
professor in the small college with adequate scholarship; any one 
who has been dean of a graduate school for any length of time can 
supply a list. From a small Calvinistic college came three of the most 
outstanding Ph.D.’s in biological sciences during my service as a 
graduate dean. The answer was one man in what you would think 
was a most uncongenial atmosphere. A small denominational college 
in Illinois had by common consent of several graduate departments 
in great universities the best undergraduate teacher of chemistry 
and no inducements could lure him from the limitations of his insti- 
tution. An Ohio institution, not so small, had another. His fame as 
a teacher of the introductory course was such that one of my own 
colleagues, a distinguished biochemist, sent his son to that institution 
for one year just to have him started right. Such instances do some- 
thing to offset the cases where a graduate student comes with no idea 
of the limitations of his undergraduate college and has to be told 
that he is not prepared and will be admitted only after additional 
work. Having just escaped this myself I grieve with him when he 
says, ‘Why did not some one tell me? I thought the college was good 
and I now find those four precious years were largely wasted.” It 
would be a minor blessing to higher education if such institutions 
North and South were no longer ranked as colleges but limited 
themselves to a more modest title that they might live up to. If 
some of them gave up the ghost entirely there would be no moaning 
at the bar on my part. 


These informal remarks would be extended to twice their length 
if I sought to recall and characterize men and women in American 
education who could be counted great teachers, great in themselves 
but greater judged by their students or their contributions on how 
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to teach. Earlier 1 named three in history, but only three among 
many possibilities. | am not sure that by the criterion of students I 
would not put at the head of the list the founder of American juris- 
prudence and the teacher directly and indirectly of Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Henry Clay. I mean George Wythe of Virginia. President 
Garfield’s remark about the log with Mark Hopkins at the other 
end has made Hopkins famous. Agassiz though a European product 
belongs in any list of incomparable American teachers by reason of 
his labors at Harvard from 1845 to 1873. Medical men in Canada, 
England, and America have proclaimed the greatness of William 
Osler as a teacher and “creator of an American school of internal 
medicine’’ during his sixteen years at the Johns Hopkins. The name 
of Osler brings up somehow the name of William James, and the 
mention of the Hopkins recalls Gildersleeve in the classics and 
William Rainey Harper, who is more often thought of as a great 
university administrator. However sharp the controversy about 
Charles Beard’s later books no one could deny his place as a great 
teacher. 

I cannot close this list of great teachers without mentioning the 
late Henry Johnson of Teachers College, Columbia. A sound 
scholar, this quiet, slow-spoken Scandinavian was supreme in the 
techniques of classroom presentation. He could lead a grade school 
group to the solution of problems that had baffled a graduate semi- 
nar, and train the youngsters in the evaluation of evidence as skill- 
fully as he did their elders in an advanced course in historical 
methodology. Incidentally, those who have not read his The Other 
Side of Main Street have missed one of the sunniest and most en- 
gaging autobiographies. As the title suggests, he was born like 
Sinclair Lewis in Sauk Center, Minnesota, the Gopher Prairie of 
Lewis’ Main Street. 

Each one within the sound of my voice has his own selections to 
add to any list, however extended I might make it. The list could 
with a certain propriety be extended beyond those associated with 
the classroom. The laureate chapter of the teaching profession is a 
specially chosen list of recent distinguished educators, and many 
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of the names so chosen have had little if any direct connection with 
a classroom. 

I confess then that I have found the great teacher difficult to de- 
fine precisely. His secrets are his own or are the secrets of his stu- 
dents. | have only one clear and undocumented impression. It is that 
the true teacher on any level, and particularly on the graduate level, 
engages his students with him in a joint enterprise of equal im- 
portance to both. The spirit of common adventure in mastering what 
is known or conquering the unknown seems to me to lie somewhere 
near the heart of the matter. Beyond this, heaven only knows what 
may touch or impress a student. 

Any teacher is frequently dismayed by what former students 
remember and cherish out of the hard-gathered learning he poured 
on them. It may well be and frequently is some casual remark or 
truism uttered in passing and not integrated with the course. 

Professor George Palmer in an essay on ““The Teacher” gives an 
example from his experience at Harvard. As | remember it, it ran 
something like this: One day he was called up from Boston by a 
man who said he was a former student and wanted to see him. 
Professor Palmer did not recall the name but graciously made an 
appointment. When the man came, he said he did not feel he could 
pass through Boston without coming over to express his gratitude 
for what he had gotten out of a course with Professor Palmer. 
When asked what course it was, the former student replied that it 
was the one in eighteenth-century philosophers. All that Dr. Palmer 
recalled was that it was a course that had entailed more than the 
usual amount of labor on his part and many misgivings as to its 
value to the students. Having taken such a course under a far less 
inspiring teacher I can understand why Professor Palmer was some- 
what puzzled. He asked the former student what it was in the course 
that had made such a profound impression upon him. The reply was, 
“Tt was that day when you said ‘Every one should think things 
through for himself.’ I have never forgotten it and I have ever since 
tried to apply it.” To Professor Palmer the remark was a simple 
truism, almost a banality. It had nothing to do with the labored 
substance of the course. The student had undoubtedly heard it un- 
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moved many times before in some form. But on that particular day 
a slot was open in his brain and the truism dropped in and took 
root. The information about eighteenth-century philosophers that 
cost Professor Palmer so much labor was lost. But he could not be 
entirely discontent if the student had made an offhand remark into 
a principle by which to guide him in afterlife. 

No sensible instructor expects the student to hold long in mind the 
whole body of knowledge in a course. He knows that if it slips away 
the good student can, if need be, recover it and reorganize it for his 
own purposes. What the good teacher does do with some claim to 
permanence is to illustrate day in and day out the point of view, the 
way of thinking, that is inherent in his subject. By his own fairness 
in treating the material he presents, by his critical evaluation of 
evidence, by his suspended judgment till all the evidence is in, he 
imparts something more precious in a complex and changing world 
than the knowledge of the moment. The halls and campuses where 
such men teach become hallowed ground, seedbeds of new ambitions 
and new vision. In after years the students look back to them. To 
them those halls are like the legendary sunken village that Renan 
in his autobiography locates off the coast of Normandy. When the 
waters were calm the dwellers on the shore drew inspiration from 
its towering spires, when storms arose they were reassured by the 
unseen bells they heard above the tossing waves. 

I have already talked too long about the man on the rostrum to 
say much about what makes the good student. It seems hardly neces- 
sary when speaking to an audience made up so largely of those who 
wear that badge of scholarship, the key of Phi Beta Kappa. Each 
one of you is presumably a walking revelation of what makes a good 
student. The student’s responsibilities are great for making a success 
of the joint pursuit of knowledge. Such codoperation from students 
helps make good teachers as well as good students. Even the prosiest 
lecturer has his moments. I had such a teacher. For two hours on 
end for a whole semester he droned on about Indian tribes in New 
England and petty colonial squabbles in the seventeenth century. It 
was common knowledge how he and his wife and the whole family 
spent summer vacations rifling the British Record Office of these 
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details. Then one day he forgot his notes and held the seminar 
enthralled by a sweeping interpretation of the relation of all we had 
heard to the growth and governance of the British Empire. For the 
sake of his students in successive years I have always hoped and 
rather suspected that forgetting his notes was an annual lapse. In 
any case | had had a demonstration of how industry could win 
student respect for a scholar and for scholarship. 

The best summary of the good student’s part that I have seen 
was in a little article recently by John Masefield, the poet and 
dramatist. He was answering his own question as to what was the 
best advice he had ever received. The answer was a bit of folk 
wisdom in rhyme: 

Sitting still and wishing 
Makes no person great. 


The good Lord sends the fishing 
But you must dig the bait. 


The Lord certainly sends good fishing when he opens to any one the 
opportunities of a college education. The student who deserves 
them has only to dig the bait. 

It would be unrealistic to close any address to the friends of schol- 
arship without taking notice of the current dangers to the free com- 
merce in ideas which is basic to all fruitful relations between teach- 
ers and taught. Universities are dedicated to free enterprise in the 
production and exchange of ideas. Ideas are always dangerous, espe- 
cially to those who do not or cannot think. To them books, libraries, 
and universities are potential dangers to their cherished prejudices 
and latent intolerances. There have always been men who wanted to 
burn books, silence preachers and teachers, traduce universities, and 
foreclose open discussion. Under the guise of fighting Communism 
within our borders and in the confusion of mind produced by our 
new unsought but unavoidable free world leadership, the demagogue 
and the cryptofascist are having a field day. In the name of defend- 
ing our democracy they advocate measures that are alien to its his- 
tory and its spirit. The chief among them after spending hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, ruining the careers of innocent men and 
women, and undermining to the benefit of Communism public confi- 
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dence in vital government departments, has turned up by his own 
efforts one pink dentist on the Army reserve roster. The hysteria 
that headlines have induced finds its supreme expression not in reso- 
lutions of superpatriotic and isolationist groups but in the Indiana 
discovery that the story of Robin Hood is subversive. One might 
well ask, “How silly can you get?” But the net result is a kind of 
national hysteria that the President of the United States felt called 
upon the other night to try to calm. Any thoughtful person can but 
applaud his effort and wish that it had been even more specific. 

One of the finest and most fearless voices in America today, 
Elmer Davis, points out in his recent book But We Were Born Free 
that it is easier for men of his generation and of mine to stand up 
and be counted as believing that our government was created to pro- 
tect its citizens in terms defined by our historic documents, including 
the Bill of Rights. Our work is done. We are expendable. Our con- 
cern is with the cloud that hangs over this generation and the men 
and women who are trying in schools and on college campuses to 
instill a love for the truth, an appreciation of human dignity, confi- 
dence in their fellow men, and a free and fearless mind. More pro- 


foundly than any advocacy of any curriculum, Phi Beta Kappa, born 
with the Declaration of Independence, is dedicated to these ideals. 
Into your hands and the hands of all lovers of our historic free- 
doms they are committed. May your loyalty never waver. 





Phi Beta Kappa Poem 


Read at the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Dinner 
of Gamma of Georgia 


By Tuomas H. ENGLIsH 


In the beginning, darkness on the deep. 

God said, “Let there be light,” and there was light. 
The sons of morning cast their shining spears, 

Chaos resounded with their joyous shout, 

And darkness fled the field a broken host. 

So from the primal empire of old night 

Was torn a province. From the increate 

Creation rose in radiant hues of dawn 

Lit at the altar fire before God’s throne. 


In the fair birth morn of created things 
Was heavenly light, a torch to light the world, 
Light still the measure of the universe. 

Then man, of the creator’s works the last, 
Molded from clay, inspired with vital breath, 
The empyreal beam illumined, giving sight 
To his dull eyes, kindling within his mind 

A lamp unto his feet to show the path. 


What, asks the catechist, is man’s chief end 
But God to glorify, and so enjoy 
Forever? Nor is reverence to be paid 
To hidden powers, to virtues unrevealed, 
In trembling superstitution and blind awe 
Before the shrine of unknown deity. 
The revelation of omnipotence 
Is all about us and within us; far 
As human eye can see or thought can reach 
The wondrous frame of things his goodness tells. 
In the sun’s blaze nature’s magnificence 
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Shows splendidly, but in the purer ray 

Lent man from the creative mind high hopes 
And noble aspirations brighter gleam. 
Knowledge is God’s great gift to man, denied 
To all creation else, the light that shines 
Within the secret chambers of the mind. 

How may we then the maker glorify, 

How may we pay him grateful homage due, 
Better than seeking still to comprehend 

Some portion of the infinitude of good 

Which he is and of which we may partake? 
The search for knowledge tirelessly pursued, 
With humble heart, in dedication high 

To service both of God and fellow man, 

This is true worship, and the wise man’s thoughts 
Shall mount to heaven as a hymn of praise. 


With wisdom armed, man firm alliance holds 
With the triumphant morning stars who sang 


Together in the dayspring of the world, 
The legions of creation who expelled 

The rout of chaos from creation’s bounds. 
Yet darkness, driven from its ancient realm, 
Still hovers on the skirts of light, and still 
Makes desperate forays from the deep. The fight 
May slacken, but the final victory 

Is not yet won; within the heart of man 
And on the earth given for man’s domain 
The armies of Ormazd and Ahriman 

Wage unremitting war for mastery. 

At least advantage given, the furious foe, 
Anarchy, ignorance, hatred, and fear, 
Champions of the abyss, rush in like storms 
Of winter with resistless speed and force, 
Shrouding the battlefield in arctic night. 


Loosed from the pit, destruction rages wide, 
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And order to disorder yields awhile; 
Even for an age darkness again prevails. 


But never shall such ruinous assault 
Confound the maker and his work undo. 
In renewed onset the allies of light 
Move in firm ranks against the enemy, 
In march unstayed beat opposition back 
As the black cloud rolls from the brightening east. 
Thus shall the tides of battle ebb and flow 
Until the end of time. The eye of faith 
Only may see the vanquishment that then 
Shall overwhelm the hordes of Erebus, 
When the just find their portion in a world 
Made new, in an eternity of peace. 
It is man’s lot to dwell amid alarms, 
With vigilance to front the hostile dark 
The burnished sword of knowledge in his hands. 
This is his service, which if he perform 
In strict obedience to creation’s lord, 
The recompense of labor shall not fail. 


In our days we have known sunshine and storm, 
Clear skies and murky, and our voyage of life 
Has sailed on placid and on swelling seas. 

Now tempests lower on the horizon’s verge; 
Thick gathering vapors blot the blue expanse 
Like the vanguard of chaos come again 
Upon the turbulent primeval waste. 

The rising surge pounds at the vessel’s bow 
While the mast reels before the swirling gale. 
Yet on the unpathed waters, in the gloom 

Of night and mists, if but the helmsman see 
His guiding star a moment in a rift 

Between the clouds, at once he knows his course, 
And steers us stoutly to the coasts of light. 
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EDITORIAL 


What Thomas Hobbes said of words applies to most symbols: they 
are wise men’s counters but the money of fools. This is true even of 
the Phi Beta Kappa key: as an end in itself its worth is limited, but 
as a symbol it stands for something. As an object, its utility ended 
with the introduction of the stem-winding watch. As a reward for 
four years of academic attainment, it is not always a just measure 
of actual growth in wisdom and character, nor an entirely reliable 
wager on future eminence. Hence the prestige of wearing it is not 
universally cherished, particularly by those who behold it as an alien 
splendor adorning other persons, but without envy and with a con- 
science only slightly uneasy at not having themselves tried harder to 
earn the right. 

As a symbol, however, the Phi Beta Kappa key, like the organi- 
zation itself, means something significant. Like many symbols, its 
role is both logical and affective. It stands for an association devoted 
to truth and its moral fruits, and it evokes a sense of loyalty to such 
an ideal. There is something archaic about its devices and the forms 
of the order, something reminiscent of the eighteenth century. Many 
of them do in fact come to us from the Indian summer of the Age 
of Reason, for the society was organized in the year of our Declara- 
tion of Independence. The words of its ritual are eighteenth-century 
words. There is no mention of religion among them, and no echo of 
the sense of failure and unreason which marks our modern mood. 
There is no inclination to surrender responsibility. The ideals of the 
society comprise truth expressed in effective literary form, produc- 
tive of virtue, and binding into brotherhood those who seek and 
share it. 

Such an ideal may well cause lifted eyebrows among the political, 
cultural, and religious sophisticates of our day, for there is of course 
much knowledge which does not produce virtue, and men are divided 
rather than united by much that passes as truth. Life in its fulness 
is more than learning, more even than wisdom. Yet the enduring 
existence of Phi Beta Kappa for as long as our national existence 
means something important. So, for that matter, does the much 
shorter duration of the Emory chapter for twenty-five years. The 
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fact that successive generations of college students have been taken 
into an order interested in the quality of intelligence, its persuasive- 
ness, and its power, itself evokes something reassuring to the stabil- 
ity and fruitfulness of democratic institutions. 

Gamma of Georgia is greatly indebted to the Editor of THe Em- 
oRY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY for devoting the issue for June 1954 
to the twenty-fifth anniversary of the granting of its charter. This 
issue makes permancntly available the discussions held in celebration 
of the anniversary. It contains an anniversary poem in which the 
conflict of light and darkness is symbolized. The theme of the cele- 
bration is ““The American Mind, 1929-1954.” America has changed 
its mind, along with its ways, more than once in the twenty-five years 
just past. This is true in all of the fields included in our discussion— 
in science, politics, philosophy, history, education, and religion. Yet 
we hope that these papers, by Emory men who have achieved schol- 
arly distinction elsewhere, will also symbolize the thing for which 
Phi Beta Kappa stands by showing the timeliness and the vitality of 
critical thought and the timelessness of wisdom. 

In the greatest of all Phi Beta Kappa addresses, delivered at 
Harvard in 1837, Emerson defined the American Scholar as ‘‘man 
thinking.”’ This was the mark which was to distinguish him from his 
European counterpart; he was to base his scholarship on books, but 
even more upon nature. His learning must always find fruit in 
action, for “only so much do I know as I have lived.” But above all, 
his was to be no abstract, impersonal scholarship; he was to be man 
thinking, not merely a scientist, a bookworm, a specialist. 

We hope that the reader will find such human warmth and pur- 
pose in the record of our anniversary celebration. We hope that this 
issue of the QUARTERLY will do its part in sustaining the great “‘re- 
public of letters,” as the eighteenth century cailed it. The purpose of 
this republic is truth, and though its concern is only a part of the 
great struggle between the City of God and that of man, it lies at 
the very heart of those greater commonwealths. 
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Nothing Is Dipping on Us 

A Review by MYRNA GOODE YOUNG 
Myrna Goode Young, B.A. (Eureka College) '35, A.M. (University of Illinois) 36, 
Ph.D, (University of Ilinois) ’38, part-time Instructor in Classics, is the wife of 
Professor James Harvey Young. The Wittes, an account of whose Alaska sojourn 


appeared in the June 1947 Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, at the moment are living 
on the shores of Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire. 


“Every baron has his own peculiarities,” is one of Mrs. Witte’s free transla- 
tions of old Russian proverbs. Nothing Is Dripping on Us' is, in large part, 
a delightful exposition of the entrancing qualities of her own peculiar noble- 
man, her handsome husband, Boris P. Witte. Most striking are his extraor- 
dinary money-making schemes, in which there is a dash of the artist as well 
as of the entrepreneur. He has at one time or another discovered and operated 
a coal mine, established a taxi service in the Mongolian desert, melted coins 
into ingots and sold them at a profit to Mongolians who preferred them as 
currency, turned a Quonset hut in Alaska into a furniture factory. Mrs. Witte 
depicts her baron intimately, even to the oddments he carries in his pockets. 
Whenever he hangs a newly framed map on the bedroom wall, that is the clue 
to an impending move. From Washington, D. C., to Anchorage, Alaska, to 
New York, to New Hampshire twice, she follows him. And Grandmother 
Mann’s glass dolphin dish, the heirloom which miraculously survives every 
move, is a symbol of permanence and continuity among the swift changes of 
locale and occupation. 

Even before they met, neither of the Wittes was unacquainted with the 
nomadic life. Charming are the flashbacks to Mrs. Witte’s own eventful child- 
hood of migrating from one Southern Methodist parsonage to the next. She 
projects herself with equally breathless excitement into her husband’s life 
before she knew him, and writes of it with affectionate insight and sparkling 
humor. Quite unexpectedly, the memory of it stirred by very ordinary happen- 
ings, will appear a vignette from Boris’ youth—vivid and startling, set some- 
where in Asia. He has risked danger and death in hair-raising escapes from 
Mongolian bandits, double-dealing Soviet officials, bubonic plague. 

But this is not merely a tale of new places; it is a confirmation of the good- 
ness of people. Important to the story is the discovery of new, warm friends 
everywhere, even in a rural New Hampshire society so rigidly stratified that it 
required more than six years’ residence before the Wittes were regarded by 
“natives” as having progressed from the category of “summerpeople” to that 
of “transplants.” 

And this book is yet another thing: it illuminates some less obvious facets 
of the freedom which Americans cherish. The main narrative is bounded geo- 
graphically by the limits of the United States, for Boris, who has been a man 
without a country, has no desire to live outside his adopted land. Pervading 
every page is the Wittes’ sense of wonder at their own good fortune, he that 
he has America with all that it means to him, she that she has Boris. 

That Mrs. Witte’s latest volume has all these qualities will surprise no one 
whose children know her as Eva Knox Evans, author of the Araminta stories 
and such excellent non-fiction as A/l About Us. 


INothing Is Dripping on Us. By Eva Knox Witte. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 


1954. 308 pp. $3.75. 
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The Humanist 


By Wituram B. BAKER 


William B. Baker, A.B. ’42, A.M. in Teaching 51, is Academic Assistant 
and Associate Professor of Humanities, Emory at Oxford. 


At 

First 

He lived 

Upon a busy street 


But then 

Life having slipped 

Somewhat beyond his grasp 

(Such strain was placed on his credulity) 


He 

Split 

The universe 

Complete with planets, worlds, and flaming stars 
(As though it were a marble in his hand) 


And built 
A paradise apart, immense, translucent 
Full of air and light, a crystal cage to span eternity 


At 

First 

He viewed 

His new-created world 

With satisfaction close to glee 


But then 
Life having nearly slipped away 
(So great the strain of playing god) 


He 

Tried 

To smash the cage 

(As though it were a wall of glass) 


But ere he reached the other side 

He died 

Slain perhaps 

By sudden missiles 

Unseen, silent, sure, 

Splinters from his heaven's shattered dome 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Phi Beta Kappa 


Phi Beta Kappa, national honorary scholastic society, 
was founded at the College of William and Mary on 
December 5, 1776. It is the oldest society formed in this 
country for the encouragement of scholarship and the 
union of those engaged in scholarly pursuits. During the 
first century of its existence, Phi Beta Kappa dropped 
all vestiges of secrecy, tended to become more and more 
an “honor” society, and, in 1875, adinitted the first wo- 
men members. In 1883 the twenty-five loosely associated 
chapters formed the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Since then the number of chapters has increased from 25 
to 160, the membership from 14,000 to 150,000, of whom 
120,000 are living. 

Membership is bestowed in recognition of high at- 
tainments in liberal scholarship. There are three classes 
of members: members in course, alumni members, and 
honorary members. 

The Emory chapter, Gamma Chapter in the State of 
Georgia, was installed on April 5, 1929, with the formal 
delivery of the charter which had been granted in re- 
sponse to the petition made by twenty-one members of 
the Emory faculty who had attained Phi Beta Kappa 
in other institutions. In the observance of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary the chapter is honored by the active 
participation of the President of the United Chapters, 
who is also President of Emory University. 

In its first quarter-century the Emory chapter has 
elected approximately 621 members, of whom 565 are 
living. 











A statement prepared by 
the Secretary of the Emory Chapter, 
Phi Beta Kappa 





























